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Practical Aspects of Depreciation 


By JAY SAMUEL HARTT 


Consulting Engineer, Madison, Wis. 


HERE IS A DISCUSSION of depreciation, especially prepared for small 
The three methods of depreciation accounting 


exchange managers. 
and depreciation practices of some commissions. 
mining existing depreciation for rate base. 


Suggestions for deter- 
Address at annual conven- 


tion of Michigan Independent Telephone Association last week in Lansing 


ET US TRY to define the term 
L “depreciation” in a few simple 
words which are not as com- 
prehensive as that determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in its order No. 14700, page 422, 
decided July 28, 1931, but sufficiently 
comprehensive for our discussion. 
Briefly, depreciation is the loss in 
value of property not restored by 
maintenance and not protected from 
causes covered by insurance. 

The restoration by maintenance re- 
striction in the definition is neces- 
sary because many items of property, 
such as telephone instruments, are 
kept in good condition by replacing 
worn or obsolete parts and charging 
that expense to current operation. 

The insurance restriction is nec- 
essary because property, such as 
buildings, central office equipment 
and furniture, is insured against fire 
and windstorms. Any loss in value 
to such property from these causes 
is restored by the insurance com- 
pany. 

All kinds of depreciation occa- 
sioned from any cause whatsoever, 
ther than those restored through 
maintenance or insurance, are in- 
tended to be included in the defini- 
tion. 

Next let us consider what elements 
cause depreciation. They may be 
enumerated as: 

1—Wear, tear, rust, and rot not 

restored by current mainte- 
nance 





2—Obsolescence 

3—Inadequacy 

4—Public requirements 

5—Casualties not protected by in- 

surance 

Wear, tear, rust and rot result 
from friction between moving parts, 
handling, moving, ordinary breakage, 
decay, action of the elements, and 
such causes. 

Obsolescence occurs from inven- 
tions of newer and better equipment. 
It is usually an element that occurs 
in steps. When a new piece of appa- 
ratus is invented it seldom replaces 
another piece of apparatus in its en- 
tirety. 

Usually there are conditions un- 
der which the new apparatus serves 
best and other conditions under 
which the old apparatus will serve 
best. For example, the wall telephone 
was commonly used, then came the 
desk telephone, and later the hand- 
set. There are yet many subscribers 
using wall telephones while nu- 
merous subscribers’ instruments of 
this type have been superseded by 
desk telephones; and now many, but 
not all, of the desk telephones are 
being displaced by handsets. 

Inadequacy occurs from property 
becoming too small before it is worn 
out. For example, a 20-foot pole line 
may be constructed along a road and 
a few years thereafter the number 
of subscribers fed from that lead 
may increase until it becomes neces- 
sary to replace the lead with a 25- 





foot pole line in order to carry all 
the circuits necessary. The first line 
has not worn out, yet it must be re- 
placed because its size is too small. 

Public requirements often make it 
necessary to replace property before 
it is worn out. The telephone com- 
panies have had many such experi- 
ences in late years on account of road 
widening and road changes. 

Casualties not covered by insur- 
ance result from sleet storms, light- 
ning, poles broken off by cars and 
such causes. 

Now that we have considered what 
is meant by depreciation and what 
causes it, let us consider where it 
concerns the telephone company ex- 
ecutives. First, they must account for 
depreciation as an operating expense 
if their books are to show the true 
cost of serving the subscribers. Sec- 
ondly, the telephone executive must 
know how to determine existing de- 
preciation for presentation in a rate 
case. 

Straight-Line Depreciation 

Commonly Used by Companies 


There are three fundamental meth- 
ods in common use by which to ac- 
count for depreciation. The first 
method is called “straight-line” de- 
preciation; the second, “sinking 
fund” depreciation, and the third, 
“retirement” depreciation. 

Straight-line depreciation is the 
method which has been the more 
commonly used by telephone compa- 





nies. It was the method prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in order No. 14700, decided July 28, 
1931. It is now prescribed by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. It is also prescribed by most 
state public service commissions for 
telephone utilities but not so gener- 
ally for gas, electric or water utili- 
ties. 

Under this method there an- 
nually charged to operating expenses 
and credited to the depreciation re- 
serve an amount for each item of 
property that is equivalent to its cost 
less its expected salvage value plus 
its cost of removal; and this result 
divided by its expected life. For ex- 
ample, (See Table No. 1) assume: 

1—An item of property that cost 

$95.00 installed in place 
2—-Its salvage value after removal 
from service will be $5.00 
3—The cost to remove it will be 
$10.00 

4—It will have a useful life of ten 

years. 

The cost less expected salvage, plus 
cost of removal divided by the life 
gives the annual expense of depre- 
ciation. The cost less salvage plus the 
cost of removal times 100 divided by 
the cost, gives the annual rate of de- 
preciation in per cent. 

In actual straight-line depreciation 
accounting for telephone companies, 
the expected life of property is va- 
ried for many conditions. Property in 
fast-growing communities must be 
depreciated faster than that in stag- 
nant or slow-growing communities. 
Properties in cold climates depreciate 
different than those in warm cli- 
mates. Companies with schedules of 
underground construction must de- 
preciate existing aerial plant faster 
than those having no such plans. 
Generally speaking, large exchanges 
experience more rapid depreciation 
than do small exchanges. 

The Bell companies and some of 
the larger Independent companies de- 
termine the life of various classes of 
their property from mortality studies 
of property which has been removed. 
For example, they determine that of 
a given number of poles installed, a 
certain per cent are removed from 
service the first year, a larger per 
cent the second year, a still larger 
per cent the third year, and so on 
year by year until all poles are re- 
moved. 

This information is then plotted 
on a mortality curve, such as is 
shown on Fig. 1. The area under the 
curve divided by 100 per cent gives 
the 20 years of average life. This life 
basis is then used to determine rates 
of depreciation. 
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is 


The same chart can also be used 
to determine the probable life of the 
poles when they are at any given age. 
For example, when the poles are all 
new, they can be expected to live the 
average, or 20 years. Those that 
reach ten years in age can be ex- 
pected to live an average of 12 years 
more, or have an average life of 22 
years. Those that reach 20 years can 
be expected to live an average of 





Assume: 
1. Cost of property....... $95.00 
2. Salvage value ........ 5.00 
5. Cost of removal....... 10.00 
S.. SIRE BEEB ncccccss 10 years 
$95—$5+$10 ; 

io Years —$10, annual ex 


pense of depreciation. 
($95—$5 + $10) x 100 — 10.53 
$95 


cent of annual rate of depreciation. 


per 











Table No. 1—Example of 


Depreciation. 


Straight-Line 


seven years more, or have an average 
life of 27 years. 

The straight-line method results in 
an equal charge to operating expenses 
during each accounting period. The 
method has the accounting fault that 
it provides a depreciation reserve not 
comparable to the actual depreciation 
existing in the property at any time 
during its useful life. It is advan- 
tageous to the utility operator to do 
this. 


Sinking Fund Method of 
Depreciation Accounting 


The sinking-fund method of ac- 
counting for depreciation is similar 
to the straight-line method except 
that interest is computed on the bal- 
ance in the depreciation reserve at 
the end of each accounting period. 
Under this method, in addition to the 
direct charges to operating expenses 
which are credited to the deprecia- 
tion reserve, there is charged against 
net operating income and credited to 
the depreciation reserve an amount 
equivalent to a predetermined inter- 
est on the balance in the depreciation 
reserve. 

Table No. 2 sets out a comparison 
of straight-line and sinking fund de- 
preciation for property costing $100, 
whose salvage value equals the cost of 
removal, and which has a life of ten 
years. 

It will be noted from the chart that 
under the straight-line method a 
$10.00 annual charge is made to op- 
erating expenses. Under the sinking 
fund method an $8.33 annual charge 
is made to operating expenses. In ad- 
dition thereto, a charge is made for 
interest on the balance in the depre- 














ciation reserve which varies over th 


life of the property from 0 to $35 
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reserve equivalent to the actual é& 
preciation of the property. Its disaé. 


for depreciation from year to year 


counting for depreciation is oft 
used by regulatory bodies in deter. 
mining rates for electric and gu 
utilities. Few of these utilities, hoy. 
ever, actually keep their books on thi: 
basis. Likewise, few, if any, telephon 
companies use sinking-fund deprec- 
ation accounting. 


Retirement Method of 
Depreciation Accounting 


The retirement method of account 
ing for depreciation is based on a 
entirely different theory than that 
used for straight-line or sinking- 
fund depreciation. This metho 
makes use of the fact that utility 
property is made up of many smal 


units having varying lives, and tha ff 


after a property becomes established, 
the actual amount retired from year 
to year will be substantially constant. 

Under this method of accounting 
the utility operator charges a ret 
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sonable amount of depreciation of op- 
erating expenses and credits it to the 
depreciation reserve during the first 
few years after the property is ir 
stalled and before any major retire 
ments are experienced. He thu 
builds up a depreciation reserve 0 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent of 
the cost of the property as a back 
log for use only in case of a major 
catastrophe such as a sleet storm. 
After the 15 per cent to 25 pe 
cent reserve is once built up, the util 
ity only charges the cost of the ac 
tual property removed from service 
during each accounting period t 
operating expenses for depreciation. 
In case a sleet storm or other extra0r- 
dinary occurrence requires an abnor 
mal amount of property retirement, 
the excess is charged to the reserve 
in that year. Then the reserve ! 
again built back up to normal bY 
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charging slightly more than actual 
retirals to depreciation expense over 
the next few years. 

The method is used by many elec- 
tric and gas utilities in their ac- 
counting. It has the advantage of 
simplicity. It eliminates estimates of 
future life of property and it allows 
the utility manager more leeway in 
controlling his expenses in times of 
depression. It has the disadvantage 
that the customer is not charged for 
depreciation of property until it is 
actually removed from service. Under 


: the other methods of depreciation 
© accounting, the customer is charged 
s that i 


for depreciation of property from the 


| day it is installed until the day it is 
tual di 


removed. 

State regulatory bodies generally 
prefer the straight-line or the sink- 
ing-fund methods of depreciation ac- 
rounting. 

Once a utility adopts any one of 
the three methods of depreciation ac- 
counting and proceeds to keep its 
that method for a number 
it is difficult to change to 


' another method at a later time. The 


} telephone 


» CuSS 
) depreciation 


utilities have generally 
adopted straight-line depreciation ac- 
counting. They should continue to 
operate under that method. 

Now that we have discussed the 
three commonly-used methods of ac- 
counting for depreciation, let us dis- 
how to determine existing 
for presentation in a 


| rate case. The method used by each 


utility for its depreciation account- 
ing determines the method to be 
used in determining existing depre- 


} ciation for rate purposes. 
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If straight-line depreciation ac- 
counting is used, existing deprecia- 
for a rate base must be 
determined from an actual physical 
inspection of the property. In mak- 
ing this inspection, all causes of de- 
preciation must be considered and 
deductions from cost new made for 
depreciation caused by each element 
separately. 

It must be borne in mind that de- 
preciation from each cause acts sep- 
arately by itself. Any one cause may 
result in the removal of the property. 
The average person thinks of depre- 
ciation from the standpoint of wear 
and tear only. 

For example, a new pole set last 
month may be considered to have an 
expected life of 25 years. This as- 
sumption might be true if rot only 
acts to cause depreciation, yet light- 
hing may hit next month and cause 
its replacement immediately there- 
after, or a road change may cause its 
replacement six months after instal- 
lation. An engineer must, therefore, 
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consider each cause of depreciation 
separately in order that the present 
value of the property be accurately 
determined. 


Determination of Existing 
Depreciation by Age 
In recent years many state regula- 
tory bodies have tried to determine 
existing depreciation by estimating 
or determining from inquiry the ap- 
proximate age of each piece of prop- 


The method assumes property de- 
preciates in equal amounts during 
each year of its life. It is common 
knowledge that this is not true. For 
example, when a pole is first set no 
apparent deterioration other than 
weathering occurs for several years. 
Then as time goes on rot begins. At 
first its action is slow, then it in- 
creases from year to year in an ever- 
increasing rate. 

If rot is the only element that ac- 
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erty; then by assuming the average 
life of that class of property they 
compute accrued depreciation. This 
method is not only inaccurate but is 
also contrary to decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The method assumes that each 
item of property will last as long in 
its particular location as the average 
like items have lasted in many loca- 
tions under many varying conditions. 
It lumps together all causes of depre- 
ciation and assumes each item will 
be affected in the same manner as 
the average. Anyone familiar with 
telephone property knows that some 
items of property last many times as 
long as exactly similar items under 
other conditions. 


tuates depreciation of a pole, the de- 
preciation which has accrued to any 
one time is not the relation between 
the life and the age of that pole. It is 
in reality the relation between its 
strength when new and its strength 
at the present time. The often used 
commission method can only fail 
from its own inaccuracies. 

A few of the more radical commis- 
sions, in cases where companies pos- 
sessed large depreciation reserves, 
have attempted to deduct the depre- 
ciation reserve from the cost new of 
the property and use the result as 
the rate base. The claimed theory 
back of such procedure is that the 
depreciation reserve measures the 
amount of money contributed by the 
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rate-payers as a return to the own- 
ers of the moneys invested in the 
plant. 

The theory is contrary to United 
States Supreme Court decisions and 
to my knowledge has never stood up 
in any court of equity. It fails to rec- 
ognize that the depreciation reserve 
is only the result of an accounting 
procedure set up by the officers of 
the company and that it does not 
measure by any manner of means the 
actual depreciation that has been ex- 
perienced. 


These same commissions realize 








tail and making estimates of existing 
depreciation for each of the five 
causes of depreciation set out at the 
beginning of this discussion. 

The cabinet may have a panel of 
its door broken and the varnish 
worn. The cost of replacing the panel 
and of revarnishing the cabinet 
should then be estimated. The wiring 
may be spliced in several places and 
the insulation dried out. An estimate 
of this deterioration should be made. 
The jacks should be gauged for wear 
and an estimate made for the per- 
centage of wear that exists. 














the fallacy of such a procedure be- Similarly estimates should be made 
: , Straight- 
Sinking Fund Depreciation Line De- 
4 Per Cent Interest Rate preciation 
‘Charges to Charges to “Charges to 
oS Operating Net Operat- Total Operating 
Year Expenses ing Income Charges Expenses 
1 eauen x 8.33 are $ 8.33 $ 10.00 Table No. 2. Com- 
eee 8.33 oo 8.66 10.00 
Pee 8.33 68 9.01 10.00 parison of Straight- 
o wee ve 8.33 1.04 9.37 10.00 : — 
ae 8.33 1.41 9.74 10.00 a: ee 
6 rae 8.33 1.80 10.13 10.00 Fund Depreciation. 
Paes eo 8.33 2.21 10.54 10.00 
DS Scie 8.33 2.63 10.96 10.00 
P gkaee 8.33 3.07 11.40 10.00 
ae <aw'oits 8.33 3.53 11.86 10.00 
Total. $83.30 $16.70 ($100.00) ($100.00) 











cause they carefully avoid using this 
method for cases where the depreci- 
ation reserve is but a small percent- 
age of the book value. The method 
hardly deserves mentioning herein. 


Depreciation Determina- 
tion for a Rate Base 


Let me briefly point out what I be- 
lieve to be the proper method of de- 
termining existing depreciation for a 
rate base in cases where straight-line 
depreciation accounting is used. Let 
us take as an example a magneto 
switchboard originally installed 20 
years ago. Since then the jacks, cord 
pairs, ringing and listening keys, 
keyshelf, night alarm, generator, 
transmitter, and relays have all worn 
out and been replaced. 

Some commissions under a life- 
and-age basis of determining depre- 
ciation would estimate a 25-year life 
for this type of equipment and depre- 
ciate it to 5/25ths or 20 per cent con- 
dition. As a matter of fact, the only 
part of the installation that is 20 
years old is the cabinet and some of 
the wiring. 

In my judgment, an engineer 
should determine the replacement 
cost of each part of the switchboard, 
then determine the existing depreci- 
ation by examining each part in de- 
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for deterioration of all other parts of 
the switchboard. The sum of these 
estimates determine the amount of 
depreciation existing from wear, 
tear, rust and rot. 

The engineer should then com- 
pare the construction and efficiency 
of the switchboard with those of cur- 
rent manufacture. If it is constructed 
of materials inferior to those used 
today, if it is not as efficient as those 
made today, or if repair parts are 
difficult to obtain, an estimate should 
be made of the existing depreciation 
from obsolescence. 

He should then consider the past 
growth of subscribers and the likeli- 
hood of future growth. If such con- 
sideration reveals that the switch- 
board will have to be replaced with a 
larger one, an estimate should be 
made of existing depreciation from 
inadequacy. 

Next he should consider the likeli- 
hood of the village or of the subscrib- 
ers demanding a change to common 
battery or automatic service. If such 
consideration reveals any tendency 
along these lines it should be evalu- 


ated as an element of existing 
depreciation from public require- 
ment. 

The element of casualties to 


switchboards is substantially elimi- 





nated because practically all Comp. 
nies carry fire and tornado insuray, 
on this equipment. If for any rea 


it can not be carried, the eclemm | 


should be evaluated. : 
After all of the elements of exis.7 
ing depreciation have been considery |) 


and evaluated, the engineer is in,f 
position to determine which of tha}y 
or which combination of them, af 
the more likely to cause the switch. 


board to be replaced in its entirety 
He can then be fairly accurate 1: 
making an estimate of existing &| 
preciation in the switchboard } 
question. 


Judgment in Accuracy of 
Estimating Depreciation 


In the final analysis the determin 
tion of existing depreciation is ane 
timate based on judgment and is no 
an exact science. The accuracy with 
which it is determined depends on th: 
judgment of the man making the e 
timate. 

The life-and-age theory used ly 
many commissions to determine e- 
isting depreciation assumes that a 
property will live the average numb 
of years assigned to that class o/ 
property, the life being based on: 
study of the number of years th 
same type of property has lasted i 
other places under varying condi 
tions. To get an average, there ha 
been included some property that ha 
lived longer than the average abi 
some property that has lived less tha 
the average. 

It assumes that changes in the ar 
and changes in public requirement 
will occur at the same rate as the 
have in the past. This may or ma 
not be true but more likely it will & 
untrue. Telephony is an art that wa 
passing through its major develo 
ment period during the time malty 
of the averages now used were 0 
tained. In all probability, futur 
changes in the art will be slows 
than in the past. This will tend t 
ward longer lives of equipment in th 
future. 

Estimating that all existing pror 
erty will have the same life as t 
average of many items of supersede 
property operated under other conii- 
tions can not be as accurate as eval: 
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ating existing depreciation for eat! 
piece of equipment from each cal* 
separately and then estimating the 
composite existing depreciation 1 
that particular piece of equipment ! 
the light of its use in its particulé 
location. 

With straight-line depreciation # 
counting, the owners of the propel! 
are considered to have their inves 
ment returned to them annually ft! 
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investment in other property through 
the annual charges to the expense of 
depreciation. No interest is comput- 
ed on the depreciation reserve for 
the reason that the owners are ex- 
pected to receive in dividends the 
earnings from the amounts charged 
to operating expenses and invested in 
other property. The rate base, there- 
fore, under straight-line depreciation 
accounting is the depreciated value of 
the property. 

The rate base under sinking-fund 
depreciation accounting is the unde- 
preciated value of the property. The 
owners are considered to leave their 
investment in the property and have 
it returned to them in one lump sum 
at the end of its life. The annual 
amounts charged to the expense of 
depreciation not being considered as 
returned to the owners, will be in- 
vested in other property and the 
earnings therefrom credited to the 
depreciation reserve. 

The utility operator who uses the 
sinking-fund method of depreciation 
is relieved from the necessity of esti- 
mating accrued depreciation in the 
determination of a rate base. Often a 
utility operator will ask why the 
sinking-fund method of depreciation 
accounting is not used by all operat- 
ing companies if it eliminates the 
necessity of determining existing de- 
preciation for rate purposes. 

The principal reasons that few 
companies actually use this method 
of accounting are three in number: 

First, the annual amounts charged 
to operating expenses for deprecia- 
tion can not always be reinvested at 
once; therefore, do not actually earn 
the interest credits necessary to be 
made to the depreciation reserve; or 
if they are reinvested in new prop- 
erty it does not always earn the nec- 
essary return. 

Secondly, all property does not re- 
main in service the average length of 
time assumed as its life. Table No. 2 
shows that property begins to be re- 
moved the first year it is in service 
and, therefore, must be deducted 
the reserve before it has had a 
chance to earn the necessary inter- 
est. It is true that some property 
lasts longer than the average and, 
therefore, earns more interest than 
the average, but mathematically the 
total interest comes out less than the 
average will indicate. 

Thirdly, the average life of prop- 
erty can not be accurately estimated 
so that the amount of depreciation 
charged to operating expenses and 
the interest charged thereon can not 
be adjusted from year to year as can 
the charge for straight-line depreci- 
ation. 
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Under retirement depreciation ac- 
counting, no definite method has been 
determined of estimating existing de- 
preciation for a rate base. Some com- 
panies have claimed an undepreciated 
rate base as fair, although most com- 
panies have depreciated their proper- 
ty as I have outlined my theory under 
straight line depreciation accounting. 





of the property. 


In all probability that method 
comes nearer sound theory than any 
other method which has come to my 
attention. A backlog of 15 per cent 
to 25 per cent book value in the de- 
preciation reserve will generally be 
substantially equal to existing depre- 
ciation determined from inspection 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIL 


TACT, COURTESY anda 
careful choice of words 
are essential when it is 


necessary to refuse a re- 


quest. Series No. 252 


the policy of the telephone 

company to comply with the 
customer’s request in connection with 
the completion of his long distance 
calls. However, if it is evident that 
the customer is attempting to take 
advantage of a courtesy extended by 
the telephone company, the company 
reserves the right to refuse a re- 
quest. 

For example, in some cases a cus- 
tomer may request the long distance 
operator to carry forward a toll call 
to the following day or for several 
days if the called party is not ex- 
pected until that time. Ordinarily 
these requests are granted. But where 
it is evident that the call is one on 
which the called party is repeatedly 
reported unavailable due to an un- 
derstanding between the parties and 
the operator recognizes a call as such, 
the case is referred to the chief op- 
erator. 

When an operator refers a ticket 
with the entry “ag (date)” in the 
“Special Instruction” space which she 
recognized as one on which the called 
party is repeatedly reported unavail- 
able, the chief operator will reach 
the calling party and advise him that 
his call will be cancelled at midnight, 
and a report charge made, and that 
any further attempts on the follow- 
ing day will be considered as a new 
call. 

If in the chief operator’s judgment 
the call does not warrant cancellation 
at midnight, the customer may be 
interviewed in an attempt to reach 
an agreement concerning the carry- 
ing forward of his call for a reason- 


GG ite policy speaking, it is 





able number of days, say about three. 

If the call is to be cancelled at 
midnight, the chief operator will at- 
tach a memorandum to the ticket, 
calling attention to this fact so that 
the necessary action will be taken. 
If you have been locally instructed 
to do so, instead of proceeding as 
just outlined, refer the call to the 
employe locally designated to handle 
such cases. 

When the chief operator finds it 
necessary to refuse a customer’s re- 
quest, she should be tactful, courteous 
and careful in her choice of words. 
Whenever possible, a reason should 
be given for the refusal. In no case 
should a chief operator say, for ex- 
ample, “Well, it is the company’s 
rule,” or “I don’t know why, but we 
have been instructed to do so.” 

The chief operator should see that 
an attempt is made to complete all 
calls that are carried forward on the 
date and at the time specified by the 
customer. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. When a call is held over until the 

following day, how is this report 

entered on the ticket? 

Is there any limit of time in car- 

rying over a call? 

3. Can you wait on an alternate 
route on an “All trunks busy?” 

4. When do you verify a BY? 

5. What is the subsequent attempt 
time on an OD? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 32. 
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COMING | 
CONVENTIONS | 


The Illinois Telephone Associa- | 
tion, Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, September 17 and 18. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, | 


| Chicago, October 13, 14, 15 and 16. | 
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HERE ARE probably more de- 

tailed classifications that one 

could make, but for compara- 
tive purposes it is perfectly safe to 
say that governmental investigations 
can be divided—like ancient Gaul in 
the schoolboy’s Latin books—into 
three classes: (1) the sensational; 
(2) the methodical; (3) the mean- 
ingless. 

Let us take the last class first, be- 
cause until the beginning of the pres- 
ent decade it was more or less the 
usual type of investigation conducted 
by Congress or governmental depart- 
ments. These were the do-nothing 
type of investigations. They were 
used for various purposes. 

Sometimes they were employed to 
whitewash a black, or at least a gray 
or spotted, situation. Sometimes 
they served as a means of avoiding 
immediate Congressional action by 
passing the buck to some investi- 
gating groups that promptly went to 
sleep (which was what they were 
supposed to do). Sometimes they 
were used solely as an excuse for a 
Congressional vacation junket at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

These meaningless investigations 
were, on the whole, innocuous. They 
hurt nobody but the taxpayers, and 
even that was small change. The 
methodical investigation, on the other 
hand, has great power for good or 
evil—sometimes good and evil. Take 
the Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation of the electrical utilities. 
Although it started off in a fanfare 
of sensational headlines in the Sen- 
ate, under the able guidance of the 
late and highly-respected Senator 
Walsh of Montana, it was _ side- 
tracked to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, where conservatives hoped 
it would die a natural death. 


UT CONSERVATIVES reckoned 
without the plodding genius of 
that New England lawyer, Robert E. 
Healy, who now sits on the Securities 
& Exchange Commission. What the 
Federal Trade Commission did in that 
investigation is now a matter of his- 
tory. Slowly and solemnly for eight 
long years it turned the pitiless spot- 
light of publicity on every corner of 
the electrical utility industry and 
sometimes inspected the same place 
two or three times. 
Readers may differ as to the fair- 
ness of this investigation or the rel- 
ative amount of good and _ bad 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH, 


Special Washington Correspondent for 
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accomplished, but the actual results 
are indisputable. Public relations of 
the electrical industry were all but 
wrecked. The backbone of its trade 
association—the old National Elec- 
tric Light Association—was broken, 
and a perfect groundwork was laid 
for the subsequent bombardment of 
the industry by the hostile Roosevelt 
Administration. In other words, the 
mills of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ground slowly and exceedingly 
fine. 


pe now to the first type of 
government investigation—the 
sensational class — we ffind a 
good example of it in the banking 
investigation of 1934 conducted by 
the talented Ferdinand Pecora, who 
now sits on a state Supreme Court 
bench in New York City. The muni- 
tions investigations by Senators Nye 
and Clarke (North Dakota and Mis- 
souri, respectively) was another. Of 
course, the Senatorial investigation 
of the Teapot Dome oil scandal by 


the late Senator Walsh was a per- 
fect example. 
Congressional investigations, as 


distinguished from investigations by 
government commissions or depart- 
ments, are almost necessarily of the 
sensational type—when they really 
mean business. Otherwise, they are 
likely to be of the meaningless type. 
This necessity lies in the fact that 
Congressional committees have only 
a limited amount of time to devote to 
an inquiry. This time is necessarily 
taken away from the legislative du- 
ties and routine office affairs that 
make the average Congressman a 


hard-working public servant, even 
under normal conditions. 
If some Congressional investiga- 


tions were to run on very long, the 
public would lose interest and the 
members would be fretting to get 
back home to mend political fences. 
Therefore, such Congressional inves- 
tigations are frankly headline-hunt- 
ing affairs. No attempt is made to do 
“equity,” and the defense is rarely 
given an opportunity to put in its 
case. The committee is out to “dish 
the dirt” and if the supply of dirt 


runs low, the committee pretty sq 
winds up its affairs. 

This is not to suggest the sens. 
tional type of investigation is nece. 


sarily an unfortunate event. It if 


however, a harsh and extreme meth. 
od. It has its dangers and must } 
handled with care. It is very mu¢ 
like handling dynamite. The analog 
is unusually apt, since such Congre:. 
sional investigations deal mostly with 
“explosives.” Their history has bee 
one of mixed success. 

Sometimes our national affairs ar 


burdened with a particularly blad & 


and stubborn situation that actuall 
requires such blasting methods t 
wake up the public to the gravity o 
the situation. Such was the Teap 
Dome case, wherein the old maste 
of investigation, the late Senat 
Walsh, won his laurels. On the othe 
hand, there was the munitions ip. 
quiry that fizzled out, leaving th 
dynamiters Senators Nye an 
Clarke—looking somewhat silly. 





More recently, there was the bung- 
ling House investigation of Dr 
Townsend and his share-the-wealt! 
movement. It actually turned into: 
boomerang, because it gave Dr 
Townsend much free publicity and 
chance to play martyr—an opportt- 
nity which that astute old gentlema 
promptly seized. 


LL THIS prelude is by way 0 
yl analyzing our own ~ problem 
child on the Washington stage 
the Federal Communications Con- 
mission investigation of the tele 
phone industry. Now that the con- 
mission is having its summer recess 
there is an opportunity to check uJ 
on the probe in a broad way andt 
reach some conclusions as to the di- 
rection it is taking. 
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So far, the special telephone inves 
tigation refuses to be classified. It i: 
a hybrid, for the simple reason that 
forces on the inside of the commis 
sion are contending over its dire 
tion. This uncertainty marked the 
very outset. By all the signs and sig- 
nals, the FCC inquiry should have 
taken a plodding methodical route 
similar to the Federal Trade Com 
mission investigation. It had a go0 
financial start—$750,000—with goo 
prospects for more. 

The telephone division of the FCC 
decided at first to let Commissione! 
Walker direct the proceedings. May- 
be the commissioners were skeptica! 
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about the whole business, or maybe 
they just decided that it would work 
out better that way, but Commission- 
er Walker, according to common gos- 
sip about Washington, was made boss 
of the job by the common consent of 
his two colleagues. It seems to this 
correspondent that Commissioner 
Walker, also, had a general intention 
to make the investigation slow and 
methodical in the hope that it would 
constructive and worth the 
to the taxpayers. That is, per- 
haps, still his general intention. 

For example, there was at first 
often heard the suggestion that the 
FCC investigation should have a 
high-voltage counsel—somebody with 
a national reputation for being a 
blood-hound persecutor. That would 
have immediately put the probe into 
the sensational class, because a dash- 
fire-eating type of 
the hallmark of 
hunting investigations. 

Former Governor Max Gardiner 
of North Carolina was actually given 
the job. That canny Tarheeler looked 
into the matter and suddenly turned 
cold on the whole situation. Just why, 
know for certain, but the most 
frequently heard story is that the 
governor decided that his own pres- 
tige would be hardly enhanced by 
trying to put on a fireworks display 
material that looked, at that 
stage, suspiciously like a bunch of 
duds. Anyway, the governor quietly 
got out from under and hasn’t been 
heard from since. 


prove 


price 


counsel is 
headline- 


ing, 
always 


few 


with 


TEXT CAME the idea of draft- 
4 ing Ferdinand Pecora, but Pe- 
cora wouldn’t be drafted. Why should 
he? He had a 14-year term on the 
bench at $22,500 a year with virtual 
assurance of reappointment if he de- 
sired. After that he would be eligible 
to retire at half pay for the rest of 
his life. Some say Pecora would have 
taken the job if he could have run the 
investigation his own way, but this 


correspondent does not credit that 
version. 
There were others mentioned: 


General Hugh Johnson, fresh from 
his head spot on the late NRA, and 
Charles A. Russell, stormy petrel of 
the old Federal Power Commission 
under President Hoover, and a half- 
dozen other attorneys of the spectac- 
ular type. But all this time Commis- 
sioner Walker was clinging to the idea 
of running a purely factual investi- 
gation without too much and 
feathers and with the accent on re- 
sults. 

He got his way—at first. Samuel 
Becker was appointed acting counsel 
and, while he is a young man of un- 
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questionable talent, he is decidedly 
not the type to take charge of a 
heavy artillery bombardment. An in- 
vestigating staff was organized and 
some very good experts were im- 
ported to settle down to the tedious 
task of x-raying the interminable 
ramifications of the Bell Telephone 
System. 
Then something happened. Sud- 
denly (about the time the hearings 
got under way), the investigation 
turned into a headline-hunting expe- 
dition. Up to that point, it had been 
proceeding slowly with the difficult 
spade work of preliminary investiga- 
tions. Then surprising and irrelevant 
matters were trotted out—freakish 
angles were emphasized. Lightweight 
material, such as the alleged Bell al- 
liance with the race-track gamblers, 
was sprung on a bewildered public. 


S WE ALL know, such publicity- 
d hunting, if that is what it was, 
has so far failed of its purpose. The 
people took little notice of the pur- 
ported pyrotechnics. Surprised Wash- 
ington officials began to ask 
another questions. Even Commission- 
er Walker’s colleagues became un- 
and if reports reaching this 
correspondent are true, they are still 
uneasy—very much so. 

Why did it happen? Why did this 
investigation that started off to be 
such a cold-blooded survey of the 
telephone industry, suddenly develop 
obvious streaks of sensationalism? 
The reports differ. Here is this cor- 
respondent’s impression for what it 
is worth: 

Along about March, the investiga- 
tors saw their money running low. 
They saw the necessity of getting 
more from Congress. They saw also 
the commission, itself, getting itself 
entwined in internal disputes and 
made the target of Congressional 
criticism. They perhaps felt that 
their best chance of getting more 
money from Congress was to shoot 
the works—make the headlines—to 
show Congress “something” for the 
$750,000 already approved. 

Well, they obtained more money 
and they made a few headlines, but 
the accomplishments of the investi- 
gation to date have been mostly thin. 
At the present time, the investigat- 
ing staff, itself, is shot through with 
dissension. There have been recent 
dismissals, and the “strong man” of 
the investigation, John Bickley, chief 
accountant, is trying to restore har- 
mony and rehabilitate the staff or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Bickley, incidentally, is the 
man who has a great deal to say 
about the direction of the investiga- 


one 


easy, 


tion just now. Some say that even 
Commissioner Walker defers to his 
judgment. In any event, Mr. Bickley 
is just about head commander over 
at the special investigation sta‘t 
headquarters, which are not in the 
FCC building itself, but two blocks 
away in offices of a privately-owned 
building belonging to a Washington 
newspaper. 


N ALL FAIRNESS, it is too early 
to pass judgment on the entire 

investigation. To date, it has been 
pretty much of a fizzle, but this may 
only the early innings of the 
game. Commissioner Walker is still 
trying to get the affair back on an 
even keel. He still hopes to build up 
enough facts to turn the investiga: 
tion gradually into a rate case. But 
he faces strong odds. 

Through little fault of his, an im- 
portant group in Congress is sour on 
the commission as a whole. Congres- 
sional leaders have practically as- 
sured him that he can expect not 
another dime unless his investigation 
can knock out a few home runs be- 
fore February 1, 1937 

More in point is the fact that the 
Bell System itself, by a series of vol- 
untary rate reductions on long dis- 
tance service, is quietly cutting the 
ground from under Commissioner 
Walker’s rate case. It’s probably a 
coincidence but it couldn’t be more 
effective if it had been planned. 
Another general long distance rate 
reduction before Congress meets 
again will just about put the national 
rate case proposition on the ice in- 
definitely. 

Finally, there is the possibility of 
the election either changing the Ad- 
ministration or filling up the halls of 
Congress with a strong and hostile 
Republican minority—but let’s not go 
into that. Already the taverns in 
Washington and nearby Maryland 
are starting to put up signs: “No 
political arguments—PLEASE!” 
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J. J. Mason’s Traffic Paper 
Presented by A. B. Wright 


There in 
cf July 25 a paper presented at the traf- 


was published TELEPHONY 


fic conference held in connection with 
the the Ohio 
dependent Telephone Association on the 
subject, the Traffic Problems 
of a Fast-Growing Company.” Although 
the paper by A. B. Wright, 
auditor and commercial manager of the 
Warren (Ohio) Telephone Co., it had 
keen prepared by J. J. Mason, the com- 
Mention 


annual convention of In- 


“Meeting 
read 


was 


pany’s traffic superintendent. 
of that fact was unintentionally omitted 


in connection with its publication. 
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REVIEW of pages in TELEPHONY issues of the 
past six or eight months, devoted to the activi- 
ties of commissions, indicates that the most gen- 

eral action has been in regard to the additional charge 
for handset telephones. The tendency has been towards 
a reduction of the charge by Bell companies to 15 cents 
a month for a period varying from 18 months to 36 
months. In two cases, the Bell handset rates were or- 
dered cut to 8 cents indefinitely and 10 cents for two 
Whether the 
will be sustained by the courts is yet to be determined. 


years, respectively. first-mentioned rate 

The additional monthly charge for handsets, when 
they were first offered by the Bell companies in 1927 to 
customers on an optional basis, was 50 cents. This was 
cut later to 25 cents by many state commissions and 
now 15 cents is charged in many states. 

“Tt is the policy of the Bell System companies,” stated 
the 1935 annual report of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in discussing handsets, “to continue to 
reduce these charges, as conditions in various states 
permit, until they are entirely eliminated. At the end 
of 1935 there were about 4,850,000 handsets in service.” 
Approximately 35 the Bell 
were of the handset type at that time. 


per cent of instruments 


M°... OF THE state public service commissions 
i recognize that the revenues of the majority of In- 
dependent telephone companies are barely sufficient to 
For that rea- 
son, the Independent companies have been permitted to 
retain, in many instances, a higher rate for handsets 
than the Bell companies are allowed. But it is clearly 
evident that the higher rate will not be permitted in- 
definitely. 


pay all charges of operation and upkeep. 


That many of the companies recognize this is evident 
from reports received from manufacturing companies. 
These reports indicate that many of the companies are 
taking advantage of the differential charge permitted 
for handsets to encourage the changing of subscribers’ 
sets to that type of equipment. Thus, the instruments 
are modernized while the companies are permitted to 
partially amortize the expense. 

As subscribers are coming back in increasing num- 
bers, the opportunity for companies to provide the at- 
tractive and efficient handset type subscribers’ instru- 
ment will be enlarged. Very few of the old type stand- 
ard desk sets have been manufactured for several years 
and it is only a question of time when the handset type 
will be required to be supplied subscribers at no extra 
charge. Hence, a word to the wise is sufficient. 


A 


many years and are converting those of the compact 
modern type into still more modern instruments by re- 


NUMBER of 
inconvenience of the standard wall set used for so 


Independent companies realize the 
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placing the old receiver and transmitter with the handy 
and conveniently usable handset. Complete kits for this 
conversion are available from the manufacturers. 
The transmission of the converted set is much im. 
proved owing to the better transmission efficiency of the 
new type handset. Thus, subscribers are pleased not 
only with the modern type of handset supplied them but 
also with the better 
Wall sets of both magneto and common battery types 


service. 


may be converted or new modern wall sets equipped wit} 
The latter 

undoubt- 
edly in the future, the small compact modern type of 


handsets purchased from the manufacturers. 
course, naturally, is the most satisfactory as, 


wall set, either magneto or common battery, will become 
popular owing to the convenience given it through being 
equipped with a handset. 


S HAS BEEN urged by TELEPHONY during the past 
A two years, instruments installed for new and re- 
gained subscribers should be new, modern sets, if at all 
possible; if not, the old sets certainly should be clean 
and well-polished to present a good appearance—and 
the addition of a handset to a wall set aids greatly in 
modernizing it. 

While there have been many improvements made in 
telephone equipment and materials during the 
the handsets 
compact wall sets equipped with handsets are 


past few 
the 
certainly 
the most striking of all. They are the parts of telephone 
equipment with which the customers come into intimate 


years, new type self-contained and 
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contact and indicate to them the progressiveness of their 
telephone company. 

The added convenience and comfort of handset instru- 
ments are not expensive. Frequently a little sales effort 
by telephone employes will sell a handset to a subscriber 
who has been unaware of its advantages or of its low 
cost for the convenience it affords. As previously stated, 
the extra charge for handsets, limited now in various 
states to 18 months or to 36 months, will at some future 


a 4. 


time probably be removed entirely, and handsets will be™ 


required as standard equipment with no additional 
charge permitted. 

During the last nine months, telephone manufacturers 
have been busy producing handsets, anticipating an in 
creased demand for this type of instrument. Operating 
companies will be wise to to file their orders for hand- 
sets without further delay, so they can be delivered 
promptly when needed. ’ 

The seasonal summer lull, that is now present, will 
be followed by activity in the fall, and thege ‘will be a 
“rush” demand for equipment. Experi@ffce shows that 
at such times everybody wants to be served at once, and 
the most effective way to ihsure such deliveries is to 
place orders before the rush begins. Then the manu- 
facturers can be ready to ship at a moment’s notice. 
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"FOR PRIVATE EXCHANGE SERVICE | 


2d not 


“7 with these small unattended P-A-B-X units 


types 
d with The new Automatic Electric P-A-B-X units, created to serve a small number of 
latter 


ad telephones on an unattended basis, open up an extensive new market for this type of 
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— posed a class of user for whom ordinary P.B.X. service was unsuited due to its necessity 













pe of service. Small businesses, professional offices, the larger residences — formerly com- 
being — =a 
== for constant attendance. = 
With these self-contained, self-operating P-A-B-X's, full automatic interior service 
Py with trunk connections to the public exchange, can be offered to the smallest user on a basis 
re- 
at all he can afford, as no attendant is required. Interior service is instant, accurate and always 
clean available, a definite improvement over any other type. Trunk calls can 
Mi be placed or "picked up" from any station. 
de ii 
t few 
1 the 
ainly ° 
Telephone men—there is a vast 
dhone — 
mate potential market for this new service. 
their Telephone companies will find it highly 












profitable to cultivate this field. 
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Automatic Electric P-A-B-X units 
are compactly contained in neat, 
dust-proof, all-metal cabinets. They 


are easily installed, fully accessible 








and require only small space 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 
Distributed by: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD., Chicago 
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The Brazilian Telephone Company 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


decided that 


This Remote Control 
Toll Board 
Meets All Modern 


Toll Practices— 


So they purchased 40 positions of it! 





@ The Automatic Electric $l To 
everything that the most advamnual 
do—but does it more rapidimmtely 
ciently. Every requirement cMBR. p 
toll operation is met completdifoard 
key-controlled automatic equgmativ 
on actual installations show ijmetho 
each operator is able to hangmmlume 
much less effort and fatigue tt 





In every detail of performamm Co 


has shown itself to be just as iqims a 


AUTO 


TELEPHONE, (Cf 


These standard Strowger switches, mounted on Distributed by: A 
standard frames, instantly and accurately perform 
all the mechanical work involved in setting up 


toll calls. Export ) 
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Note the convenient, clean-cut positions. There 


are NO CORDS—NO PLUGS—NO JACKS! 


varied conditions encountered in toll traffic, as Strowger Auto- 
matic equipment has proved itself to be in meeting local traffic 
variables. And in the same way and for the same reasons, it 
brings to toll operation that same tremendous improvement in 
speed, accuracy and operating economy that automatic switch- 


ing has brought to local operation throughout the world. 


Telephone executives contemplating any changes in their toll 
arrangements should study carefully the modern trend in such 
equipment as exemplified by the new Remote Control Toll Board. 
Its adoption pays big dividends—both in bettered service and 


in reduced operating costs. Write for full information—now! 
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By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since 1909, Michigan Independent telephone men 
gathered last week in Lansing to discuss with renewed earnestness the 








Small-Company Problems in Michigan 


problems confronting the industry, particularly those of the small com- 
panies. The Michigan Independent Telephone Association was revived 
last year and the officers have worked to create interest in its activities 
and to impress upon the Michigan companies the services the associ- 


ation can and does render. 


Subjects discussed at the first annual con- 


vention included rural electrification,. suitable records, taxes, regaining 
subscribers, future of the industry, and relationship between companies 


HE REVIVED Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association 
held its first annual convention 
at Hotel Olds, Lansing, on July 29 
and 30. The original Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was 
organized in 1897 and held its last 
convention in the spring of 1909 at 
Saginaw. At that time the late E. B. 
Fisher, of Grand Rapids, who later 
was president of the national asso- 
ciation and active in that associa- 
tion’s work for many years, was its 
president. 

The history of the Michigan asso- 
ciation, therefore, dates back to the 
same year in which the national as- 
sociation held its first convention in 
Detroit, Mich. Thus, the association, 
which was revived last year after 
more than 25 years of inactivity, has 
an historic background which is 
linked with the national organization. 
The late J. B. Ware, for several years 
secretary of the national association, 
also was a Michigan man, as was W. 
S. Vivian, who likewise was active in 
the national organization. 

The convention in Lansing last 
week had an attendance, especially 
from the small companies, which was 
most gratifying to the officers. The 
organization is an association whose 
membership is comprised, in the 
main, of small companies and the en- 
tire program was built around their 
interest. That there is need for the 
smaller companies to be interested in 
the revived state association and take 
an active part in its activities, was 
indicated by some remarks of practi- 
cally every speaker. 

Important to the small companies 
is the matter of extension of electric 
power lines into rural territory. It 
was pointed out that the majority of 
rural telephone lines are of the 
grounded type and these lines will be 
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and the state commission. Officers re-elected. Highlights of discussions 


seriously affected as rural electrifi- 
cation progresses. 

The necessity for well-maintained 
telephone lines was stressed by sev- 
eral speakers who cited instances of 
the use made by residents of small 
towns of modern long distance serv- 
ice. 

Those attending the convention 
were very much interested in the dis- 
plays of the exhibitors, some 16 or 
18 firms being represented and cov- 
ering about all of the equipment, sup- 
plies and material used in the oper- 
ation of telephone exchanges. The 
various representatives gladly ex- 
plained the merits of their products 
to the many desiring information on 
recent developments. 

The annual banquet, held = on 
Wednesday evening, July 29, was well 
attended and all joined in the various 
songs and thoroughly enjoyed the in- 
formal musical program. This was 
followed by a moving picture, show- 
ing the manufacturing 
glass insulators, presented by the 
Whithall Tatum Co., New York 
City. Close attention was given this 
film which detailed the care and pre- 
cision essential in manufacturing a 
satisfactory type of insulator. 

At the final session on Thursday 
afternoon, officers were re-elected as 
follows: 

President, Dr. O. M. Vaughan, of 
South Haven, president of the Tri- 
County Telephone Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. Melchers, of Owosso, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Union Telephone Co., and secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Jane Thompson, of 
Lansing. 

Director from District No. 1, H. R. 
Christianson, of Muskegon, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Michigan Associated Telephone Co. 

Director from District No. 2, Chas. 


process of 


W. Cheeney, of Chesaning, Chesan- 
ing Home Telephone Co. 

Director from District No. 3, B. R. 
Sage, of Central Lake, general man- 
ager of the Traverse Bays Telephone 
Co. 

Director from District No. 4, P. E. 
Taylor of Pickford, manager of the 
Pickford Telephone Co. 


First Convention Session 


The convention program opened on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 29, with 
an address of welcome by Paul A. 
Martin, of Lansing, publisher of the 
Michigan State Journal. In the course 
of his remarks, Mr. Martin paid trib- 
ute to the telephone expressing his 
belief that no single thing has con- 
tributed more to the growth of in- 
dustry and the country than the tele- 
phone, and that it is a vital necessity. 

President O. M. Vaughan, of South 
Haven, then called upon Vice-Presi- 
dent W. J. Melchers, of Owosso, to 
respond to Mr. Martin’s words of wel 
come. Mr. Melchers referred to the 
original Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Association which was orgal- 
ized in 1897 and functioned until 
1909. 

He mentioned problems which 
were considered at the convention in 
1909 and stated that some are pres- 
ent-day problems, such as that of the 
rural telephone lines. He declared 
that the association can do a valuable 
work by getting its members to 
gether for discussion and solution of 
the problems which are now coming 
before them. 

The report of the secretary-treas- 
urer, presented by Mrs. Jane Thomp- 
son, of Lansing, showed a total mem- 
bership of 102, consisting of 51 char- 
ter members, 13 associate manufat- 
turer members and 38 associate in- 
dividual members. Mrs. Thompson 
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gave details of the organization of 
the association, dues and expenses, 
and showed that the association is 
operating within its income. 

Dr. O. M. Vaughan, of South 
Haven, then presented his report as 
president. He stated that the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry of Mich- 
igan consists of 338 companies oper- 
ating one or more exchanges and 
1,016 roadway lines which do not op- 
erate a switchboard. 

“A year ago the Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was 
formed,” said Dr. Vaughan, “for the 
purpose and object of encouraging 
the development, fostering and stim- 
ulating the growth, protecting our 
mutual interests and promoting uni- 
formity in the accounting, operating, 
maintenance and construction prac- 
tices of the Independent telephone 
companies of the state of Michigan. 

Dr. Vaughan referred to the three 
successful district meetings held by 
the association last year and stated 
that they demonstrated that Michi- 
gan telephone people are anxious to 
get together to exchange views from 
which all are able to profit. 

The association has established an 
office in Lansing, with a part-time 
secretary who is ready at any time 
to secure information and be of any 
service she can to the Independent 
companies. President Vaughan urged 
members to make use of Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s services. 

“During our first year,” continued 
Dr. Vaughan, “there has been much 
improvement in the telephone busi- 
ness in most communities of our state 
as indicated by increased installa- 
tions, better collections and by a bet- 
ter feeling in the minds of the public 
towards utilities. 

“The question is: Are we going to 
be prepared for the increased tele- 
phone business which is certainly go- 
ing to come as we are emerging from 
one of the worst depressions in the 
history of our country? I believe that 
most companies have recovered their 
loss in business telephones and must 
be prepared for a larger increase in 
this business than they have ever 
had. 

We all realize that the Bell com- 
pany now serves the larger places of 
the country and the Independents 
serve the smaller communities and 
the farming districts. How are we 
going to be prepared to increase the 
larm telephones and at the same time 
give them good service at profit? We 
also realize that we are not in the 
position of having large communities 
to make up the loss of smaller ex- 
changes and the loss in furnishing 
good farm service. 
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If we are going to remain in the 
telephone business, we must be pre- 
pared to render adequate service to 
the farmer, to which he is entitled, 
as well as to the people living in larg- 
er communities. It will only be 
through the cooperation of all—and 
certainly the smaller operators need 
the cooperative efforts—if we are 
going to bring telephone service to 
the level the art and the public de- 
mand today. 

There is a field for the smaller com- 
panies today, but they must be on 
their toes and improve their service 





DR. O. M. VAUGHAN, of South 
Haven, President of the Tri County 
Teiephone Co., Discussed the Need 
of Modern Telephone Service in the 
Smaiier Communities in the Course 
of His Address as President of the 
Michigan Independent Telephone As- 
sociation at Convention Last Week. 


to meet that furnished by the larger 
companies. 

On account of the depression there 
has been such a shifting of popula- 
tion that practically every community 
has individuals who have been used 
to the best grade of telephone service. 
As times improve, they are becoming 
telephone subscribers at their pres- 
ent locations and are demanding the 
same type of service they were used 
to in the larger places. 

There are some phases in our busi- 
ness, through which I believe our as- 
sociation can be of real service to a 
great many companies, that I wish 
to bring to your attention. 

Profits are the legitimate aim of 
any telephone enterprise. Why else 
should men take it upon themselves 
to assume all the responsibilities en- 
tailed in owning a telephone business 
and giving good service? The mere 
fact we are paying out wages is no 
guarantee we are operating at a 
profit. It is only after all of the 





proper and necessary charges of 
maintenance, depreciation and cost of 
operation have been paid that we can 
say we have a profit. In order to 
know the true facts about our busi- 
ness we must have proper accounting. 

The companies which fail to keep 
proper records are the ones that suf- 
fer most. They are unable to submit 
proper reports to the different gov- 
ernmental bodies; they are unable to 
have proper statements in case they 
wish to borrow money and, most im- 
portant of all, they are not prepared 
to prosecute or defend a rate case. 

The owners of a business are enti- 
tled to know the facts about their 
business. This is impossible unless an 
adequate system of accounts is kept. 
On account of the telephone busi- 
ness being made up mostly of service, 
the public is entitled to know the cost 
of such service. When convinced it is 
fair and proper, there is less difficulty 
in any rate case. 

Our association should take steps 
to prepare a simple accounting sys- 
tem for small companies and assist 
companies in its installation. Thereby 
our association can be of real service 
to a large number of small Indepen- 
dent telephone companies in Michi- 
gan, many of which are now receiv- 
ing rates based on construction costs 
of the period from 1901 to 1910 and 
they are giving free service at a loss. 
We can not expect to give the class 
of service demanded today by the 
public based on costs of 30 years 
ago. 

Today, from a telephone stand- 
point, grounded lines are a thing of 
the past but, nevertheless, there are 
still thousands of miles of grounded 
lines in Michigan. How can the small 
companies be expected to make their 
lines metallic on the rates they are 
now receiving? Although a large 
number of these companies have got 
by and have given a fairly good grade 
of service, they are now confronted 
with the great problem of rural elec- 
trification. 

On account of reducing construc- 
tion costs, power companies are using 
the cheapest construction possible for 
rural electric lines, which is a 
grounded system. This type of con- 
struction will certainly put every 
grounded line out of service that it 
is close to. Our association should 
take steps to assist small companies 
in their problems of this kind. 

Good public relations are one of 
the most valued assets any telephone 
company can have. In order to have 
good public relations it is important 
that we educate the public in regard 
to our business. This should be car- 
ried on in a systematic manner, both 
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by the individual companies and by 
our association. 

We must conduct our business on a 
sound and fair basis—standing up 
for our rights and not letting a few 
of our subscribers dictate our poli- 
cies. The subjects of public relations 
and educating the public in regard to 
our policies are of such importance 
that I believe a special committee 
should be appointed to handle these 
phases of our association’s work. 

All telephone companies can really 
be considered as having connecting 
company relations and, if all of us 
would deal with these by the Golden 
Rule, how much better our relations 
would be. We should have no sympa- 
thy for the Independent operating 
man who will fight for adequate com- 
pensation from the Bell company and 
not be willing to treat his connecting 
company on the same basis. Our as- 
sociation should act as a clearing 
house for matters of this kind and 
we should strive to have uniform set- 
tlement for all companies. 

With the telephone business today 
a monopoly in practically every com- 
munity in Michigan, it is proper that 
it should be governed by a commis- 
sion. I am proud to report we now 
have the most assisting and helpful 
engineering department of the Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission we 
ever had. They want the facts in re- 
gard to our business. This associa- 
tion should help them collect these 
facts and, at the same time, see that 
they have true and honest informa- 
tion in regard to our business. 

It is very important today to watch 
our legislative bodies and see that no 
laws are passed that would injure our 
business. We should always be in a 
position to furnish any legislative 
committee with all necessary infor- 
mation that would enable them to 
take intelligent action on any bill that 
affected the telephone business. 

In order to have a successful asso- 
ciation it requires the hearty support 
of all. It is so much better to be pre- 
pared by cooperating together than 
to wait until we are up against some 
problem and then try to organize. 
Remember that this association was 
not organized to benefit a few, but 
was created to be of assistance to all 
telephone companies of Michigan, and 
if we all work together on this basis 
there is nothing but a bright future 
for the Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Association.” 


The Companies 
and the Industry 


“The Independent Telephone Com- 
pany and the Independent Telephone 
Industry” was the subject of an in- 
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teresting discussion by Chas. C. Deer- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary- 
treasurer of the U. S. Independent 
Telephone Association. Mr. Deering, 
in his opening remarks, told of the 
composition of the Independent group 
which includes operating companies, 
manufacturing companies, the press, 
the state and national associations. 
The speaker pointed out that the 
public at large has little knowledge 
of the facts concerning the wonder- 





W. J. MELCHERS, of Owosso, Vice- 
President of the Michigan Independ- 


ent Telephone Association, Declared 

that the Problem of Regaining Rural 

Telephone Subscribers Resolves Itself 

Into the Establishment of the Tele- 

phone Habit and Getting a Number 

of Subscribers Back on a Line in 

Order to Supply Community Value. 
ful development of the telephone that 
we now have, and it is to the best 
advantage of the Independents that 
the public be informed. He referred to 
the great responsibility the Indepen- 
dents have for service in the small 
towns in seeing that the public is 
adequately served. 

In the years since the organiza- 
tion of associations in 1897, they 
have done many things for their 
member companies, said Mr. Deer- 
ing, but not as much as they would 
like to do. The national association 
functions nationally in service to 
members, in income tax matters and 
individual service to companies; 
while the state associations keep leg- 
islative committees informed and 
contact various state departments, in 
addition to rendering valuable serv- 
ice to individual cases. 

The association’s services have a 
dollar and cents value to the smaller 
companies. On the other hand, the 
companies are needed by the associa- 
tion as members as much as the com- 
panies need the association. 

The telephone manufacturers are 





an important part of the industry 
the speaker stated, and in the ear) 
days gave it great encouragement, 
He stated that a great deal is owed 
by the industry to the manufacturers 
and also to the telephone press. 5 

Taking up the Independent an MS 
Bell groups, Mr. Deering stated if the & 
industry is to avoid government own- 
ership, they must function together, 
He quoted from the column, “In the bs 
Nation’s Capital,” in TELEPHONY of 
July 25, written by Francis X 
Welch, presenting comments on pub- 
lic ownership. 

In concluding his address Mr 
Deering stated that the telephone 
companies, especially the small ones 
must be on the alert in the case of 
cooperative organizations or others 
using money from the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, to see that 
provision is made by them so that 
money may be available for changes 
in telephone lines, such as the moving 
of lines or making the circuits metal- 
lic. Sums for this purpose should bk 
included in the estimates for the elec- 
tric lines upon which is based the 
money borrowed from the REA. 

“It is a simple matter to get a 
judgment in the courts,” said Mr 
Deering, “but impossible to get the 
money from these organizations.” 

In commenting upon Mr. Deering’s 
remarks, Dr. Vaughan expressed his 
opinion that the small companies will 
have lots of trouble with grounded 
telephone lines as rural electric lines 
are extended. 

“Depreciation” was the subject 0 
an excellent discussion by Jay Sam- 
uel Hartt, of Madison, Wis., consult- 
ing engineer. Mr. Hartt presented a 
clear and simple discussion of the 
types of depreciation accounting it 
use and illustrated his remarks with 
charts and tables. His address ap- 
pears in full in this issue commenc- 
ing on page 11. 

President Vaughan, upon the cor 
clusion of Mr. Hartt’s address, al- 
nounced convention committees 4 
follows: 

Resolutions: Chas. W. Cheeney, 0! 
Chesaning; H. L. Welch, of Litch- 
field; and Chas. Kimball, of Jones 
ville. 

Nominating: J. H. Bridgeman, 
Owosso; C. H. Wilber, of Mecosta; 
and E. A. Sprague, of Lake City. 

Auditing: R. C. Smith, of Goshen. 
Ind.; E. C. Potter, of Williamston; 
and W. S. Adams, of Litchfield. 


ae 





Round-Table Discussion 
Opening the Thursday morning 
meeting at 10. o'clock, President 
Vaughan introduced R. C. Smith, 
Goshen, Ind., to take charge of th 
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round-table discussion. Mr. Smith | 
expressed the thought that telephone | 
men do not appreciate their business 
and its importance. He spoke of the | 
early days when the telephone was a | 
social agency, being limited to local | 
use. Then copper toll lines were | 
brought into town and since then the 
telephone has gone farther than any- 
one expected. 

Mr. Smith stated he recently re- 
ceived a “jolt” when a call came 
from the little town of Legro, Ind., 
for the International Hotel at Tokyo, 
Japan. He cited this case to indicate 
that people in small towns have oc- 
casional use of international tele- 
phone service. 

“The small exchange fellow dug 
holes, set poles, strung wires,” said 
Mr. Smith, “and now his lines are 
part of the international system. He 
must keep them up or else some one 
else will. That is where our associa- 
tion comes in. It is organized for the 
little fellow and can help him.” 

In discussing the rural telephone 
problem Mr. Smith advocated adver- 
tising, and said that he is stressing 
the idea “The telephone costs little. 
Why bother your neighbor?” 

Claude D. Keller, of Allen, stated 
that his company (Allen Mutual Tele- 
phone Co.) has recovered as many 
telephones as it can until the back 
accounts are cleared up. His problem 
now is to handle that situation. 

F. V. Newman, of Muskegon, com- 
mercial manager, Michigan Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., told how the back 
accounts are handled by his company. 
The managers talk with those owing 
back bills and finally ask them what 
down payment they can make and 
how much could be paid monthly on 
the old account. A number of sub- 
scribers have come back, some mak- 
ing back payments of 50 cents a 
month. 

“As bells began to ring on a line,” 
said Mr. Newman, “others came in. 
This method has also gotten rid of 
‘moochers,’ for more use of the tele- 
phone creates a desire for a personal 
telephone. The heavy snows of last 
winter have also helped in regaining 
rural telephones. We are gradually 
reducing these final accounts and get- 
ting back the business.” 

Chas. W. Cheeney, of Chesaning, 
said that his company (the Chesan- 
ing Home Telephone Co.) had tried 
many methods to get farmers back as | 
Subscribers. Some farmers have | 
grouped together and subscribed for | 
one telephone. He hopes to get them 
back when they have more money. It 
has been suggested, he stated, that 
roadway companies be organized and | 
alter the line is built to sell the line | 
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Assured Power For Peak 
and Emergency Loads 


Exide Batteries are always ready to deliver power 
when it is needed most—during peak and emer- 
They deliver 


power to the full extent of their capacity. 


gency loads on exchange equipment. 


Modern telephone service requires modern ex- 
change equipment with its common source of battery 
power. The operation of Exide Batteries used in 
common service will not be interfered with by inter- 
ruptions or fluctuations in the A.C. circuits. During 
emergencies they will help to keep the majority of 


your lines in service. 


There is an Exide Battery for every telephone job 
—common battery, emergency reserve, signaling, or 
P. B. X. Wherever the utmost dependability, long 
life and freedom from care are the determining 
factors in the selection of storage batteries for tele- 
phone service, Exide Batteries are invariably chosen. 


STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Philadelphia 


to the farmers, but the latter have 
no money to pay for it so the plan 
was not used. 

W. A. Smith, Newport Telephone 
Co., told of building his subscribers 
from 100 to 200 in a period of 19 
years and losing about 60 telephones 
during the depression. He has kept 
after subscribers owing back ac- 
counts and does not let them forget 
that they owe a telephone bill. One 
farmer, he stated, just paid a back 
bill of $11. He assists the unem- 
ployed who owe him by getting work 
for them whenever he hears of a man 
being needed; in fact, he searches 
for work for them. Thus he helps 
himself by helping others. 

Mrs. Smith stated that their com- 
pany lost a larger percentage of 
roadway telephones than of others, 
and some farmers have not paid a 
cent since the depression started. 
“And now we have carried them so 
long that we can’t afford to drop 
them. Our subscribers are coming 
back and our problem is how to get 
the money to build up the lines to 
have them in serviceable condition.” 

W. J. Melchers, of Owosso, de- 
clared that the rural telephone prob- 





lem is unsolved. The farmers, he said, 
must be educated to the fact that, 
fundamentally, a telephone on the 
farm is valuable. He pointed out 
that the whole problem is resolved 
into two things: (1) The telephone 
habit must be established and (2) a 
number of subscribers in a communi- 
ty or on a line must be obtained, so 
as to have the value of community 
interest. 

T. M. Platt, of the Tri County Tele- 
phone Co., Alpena, stated that in 
northern Michigan the younger gen- 
eration of the foreign element is in- 
clined to have telephones whereas the 
older generation says “no.” The plan 
of payments on old accounts did not 
work out successfully as payments 
were made for only a few months 
and then the customers had to be cut 
off, Mr. Platt added. 


National Situation and 
the Industry’s Future 


Following the round-table discus- 
sion President Vaughan presented 
F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, who in- 
terestingly discussed the national 
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RESPONS-ABILITY 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


OME TIME ago a telephone manager found himself, unexpected- 

ly, without a chief operator. 
which of two operators would be able to fulfill the necessary require- 
These two girls were “‘neck-to-neck” in ability as operators. 
The former chief operator had belonged to the old “School of Ex- 
perience,” where so many operators of a few years ago received their 
While she became an excellent chief operator, her expe- 
rience was often very disheartening as she found it necessary to 


It was not an easy matter to decide which of these two operators 
They both had equal ability as operators, but that 
alone was not enough, as ability involves responsibility which cannot 
be shifted to any other shoulders, such as the manager’s, nowadays. 
We did not wish to make the mistake of selecting one who might 
not care or be able to assume responsibility. 

A good operator does not always make a good chief operator no 
matter what her operator ability is, any more than a full-pint meas- 
We found, after careful study, that one of 
these operators recognized that the chief operator’s position was a 
two-in-one proposition—respons-ability 


Said Walpole: “Men are often capable of greater things than they 
They are sent into the world with bills of credit and sel- 
This was the only reason that the 
other operator fell short of the mark. The one who was not afraid 
to draw to the full extent of her credit was chosen. 
a good understudy. 

MORAL: Henry Ford answered the question, “Who ought to be 
boss?” by replying, “Who ought to be tenor in the quartet? 
viously, the man who can sing tenor.” 


It fell to me to help him decide 


and both would have to be 





The other will 


Ob- 














association as it relates to the tele. 
phone companies. He pointed out that 
the companies cannot evade their re. 
sponsibility for paying a proper pro- 
portion of taxes and declared that the 
telephone companies are payers of 
taxes and not collectors, as has been 
stated many times. If taxes cannot 
be added to the subscribers’ bills, the 
companies pay them. 

Due to the constant increase in 
taxes, the net income of companies is 
decreasing and this may possibly have 
to be met by an increase in rates. He 
suggested that the state association 
make a study of taxes and that an 
educational campaign be commenced, 
Reference was made by the speaker 
to the study of taxes which was made 
by F. L. McKinney, of Columbus, see- 
retary of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association (TELEPHONY of 
November 16, 1935.) 

Along with the increase in taxes, 
Mr. MacKinnon stated, is coming a 
gradual increase in wages. For that 
reason he does not believe in rate re- 
ductions for increases must be faced 
in the future. 

Rural electrification, the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Federal Commv- 
nications Commission were all dis- 
cussed by the speaker. 

“What the Future Holds for the 
Telephone Business” was the subject 
of an interesting and humorous ad- 
dress by Louis M. Pitcher, of Dixon, 
Ill., secretary-general manager, Dix- 
on Home Telephone Co. Mr. Pitcher 
expressed his belief that the future 
is as bright for the telephone as that 
of any other business, and he does 
not know of any business which has 
done as well during the depression. 

“If we attend strictly to the tele- 
phone business,” said he, “‘we are bet- 
ter off than if we branch off into al- 
lied side-lines, such as program serv- 
ice and synchronized time clocks. If 
we confine ourselves to giving the 
best service we are capable of fur- 
nishing, we shall get along very nice- 
ly indeed.” 

Mr. Pitcher urged that the public 
be kept informed and that every ef- 
fort be made to satisfy complaints of 
subscribers. He suggested that the 
Independents endeavor to eliminate 
friction with the Bell people with 
whom they have to work and, in con- 
nection with this, cited a call which 
his company recently handled that 
terminated in Baslo, Switzerland. 

The speaker expressed himself as 
not liking to refer to the telephone 
business as a public utility. “Let the 
power companies have exclusive use 
of the term,” he urged. He pointed 
out that the last Congress appropr' 
ated 300 million dollars to loan t 
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municipalities for building electric 
plants. Referring to the streamlined 
trains, upon which the railroads have 
spent millions of dollars, he put the 
question as to how soon the telephone 
companies will have to do something 
of the sort. 

He mentioned a statement in the 
annual report of the A. T. & T. 
(TELEPHONY of March 7, 1936) to 
the effect that approximately 35 per 
cent of its subscriber instruments are 
handsets, while in the case of Mr. 
Pitcher’s own company only 5 per 
cent of the subscriber’s instruments 
are handsets. 

Mr. Pitcher closed his interesting 
discussion with reference to taxes, 
stating that the Bell System paid out 
$7.06 per station in taxes while its 
net income was $10.50. Some oil com- 
panies, he said, are paying out 5 
times their earnings in taxes. He 
suggested that the telephone compa- 
nies watch the matter of taxes close- 
ly for “The wheel that squeaks the 
loudest gets attention.” 

“The Commission’s Viewpoint” 
was presented by Commissioner Har- 
old J. Wapples, vice-chairman, Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission. 
Mr. Wapples, in his introductory re- 
marks, told of the variety of hear- 
ings before the commission during 
the week. 

He stated that the telephone com- 
panies have been under regulation in 
Michigan for nearly 25 years and 
that the utilities act gives the com- 
mission regulation of service and 
competition. The competitive situa- 
tion in Michigan was a deplorable one 
with dual service which now is not 
permitted by the commission. Most 
of the telephone companies are oper- 
ating in places where the only rate 
problem is that of collecting for serv- 
ice rendered. 

The companies, in rendering service, 
have done well, Mr. Wapples stated, 
for there have been few service com- 
plaints. The commission hears little 
from the companies and their sub- 
scribers as to rates, so, about the 
only contact which it has had with the 
companies concerns their annual re- 
ports. These the commission endeav- 
ored to make as simple and complete 
as possible. If records are kept which 
the companies’ best interest requires, 
the annual reports are made without 
much difficulty. 

“The commission’s policy,” said 
Mr. Wapples, “is to be of assistance 
to the companies and to do all it can 
to advance your best interests and 
those of your subscribers.” 

Mr. Wapples stated that the organ- 
ization of the association is particu- 
larly fortunate at this time when the 
companies have new and difficult 
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For the measurement of minute currents, Weston now pro- 
vides a group of ultra sensitive portable instruments of the 
double pivoted type. They can be used in the normal hori- 
zontal position without the necessity of leveling, and the long 
rectangular scale opening insures good illumination of the 
hand calibrated mirror scale. The instruments in ranges from 
20 microamperes up are statically and magnetically shielded. 
Lower ranges, down to 5 microamperes, are statically 
shielded. Other outstanding features of this Model 622 series 
merit immediate investigation. Write for full details . . . 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 576 Frelinghuysen 


Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 
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problems, such as getting back all the 
subscribers possible. The association 
also can work on rural electrification, 
furnishing valuable information on 
metallicizing rural telephone lines. 
There also are the problems due to 
road-widening, and the association 
can likewise lend its aid in. protesting 


government actions that increase 
taxes. 
In closing his address, Commis- 


sioner Wapples assured the telephone 
people that the commission’s “atch 
string” is always out. 


Concluding Session 


The first speaker presented by 
President Vaughan at the concluding 
session on Thursday afternoon was 
Melville B. McPherson, of Lansing, 
chairman of the Michigan Tax Com- 
mission, who spoke on the subject of 
“Taxes.” 

Mr. McPherson told of efforts to 
send back to communities the money 
which they have paid in taxes. He 
discussed automobile and highway 
taxes and the weight and sales taxes. 
He warned that people must be given 
consideration or they will strike back 
unless the governing bodies of cities 
reduce expenses. He stated that in 
local communities there will have to 
be a lot of educating done so the peo- 
ple will not vote “yes” on something 
for which they should vote “no.” 

“Rural Electrification and Its Ef- 
fect on Independent Companies” was 
the subject of an address by E. J. Ar- 
nold, of Saginaw, division transmis- 
sion and protection engineer of the 





Michigan Bell Telephone Co. Mr. Ar- 
nold discussed the problem from two 
aspects: (1) The physical or struc- 
tural; and (2) the noise-producing 
aspect. 

He urged that the electric and tele- 
phone interests get together while 
the plans for electric lines are on 
paper and that difficulties be cleared 
up and ironed out before lines are 
built. If noise results, then it is diffi- 
cult and expensive to clear up trouble. 
Under the public utilities commis- 
sion’s procedure, plans for electric 
lines are filed in advance by the 
power companies and careful follow- 
ing of this procedure has resulted in 
avoiding difficulties in service mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Arnold referred to the recom- 
mendations of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards for crossing of power lines 
over telephone lines which have been 
adopted almost in their entirety by 
the Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

The speaker discussed technical as- 
pects of inductive interference and 
declared that separation of lines has 
helped more than any one thing to 
decrease the effect of interference. 
He advocated that the telephone com- 
panies assure themselves that their 
plants are in condition to take power 
line exposure as they should. He de- 
clared the plants must be brought to 
up-to-date condition before any com- 
plaint can be made to the electric 
companies. 

In closing Mr. Arnold offered his 
company’s assistance in problems 





which the Independent companies 
may encounter in rural electrification, 

The last address on the afternoon’s 
program was on the subject “Unem- 
ployment and the Social Security 
Act” by Wm. Haber, of Lansing, 
Michigan Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Haber, in his excellent 
and clear address, briefly summar- 
ized the Social Security Act, after 
which he discussed some parts of it 
in considerable detail. 

Following Mr. Haber’s fine address, 
the auditing committee reported the 
accounts correct as presented. The 
resolutiens committee recommended 
holding a one-day district meeting in 
each district this year and urged the 
operators and employes of all com- 
panies to attend. The dues of one 
cent per telephone for telephone com- 
panies shall continue for the ensuing 
year from July 1 of this, year to 
July 1, 1937. 

The resolutions complimented Pres- 
ident Vaughan and other association 
officers for their efforts to make the 
convention a success. Appreciation 
was extended to the exhibitors for 
the excellent display of telephone 
equipment and to those manufactur- 
ers who assisted with their adver- 
tising and letters to the telephone 
companies in the interest of the asso- 
ciation. 

The officers and directors were re- 
elected, with the exception of H. R. 
Christianson, of Muskegon, who suc- 
ceeded F. G. Moore as a director. 
The names of officers and directors 
have been previously given. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


“I Wonder Why” of 


a Telephone Engineer 
By Ray BLAIN 

“I wonder Why’ most telephone man- 
agers do not pay more attention to little 
details around the exchange when their 
neglect so often causes the moulding of 
unfavorable public opinion of the com- 
pany? 

Good and frequent painting around 
the exchange means so much; and when 
its numerous benefits are considered, 
it is not overly expensive. 

Battleship linoleum is, in my opinion, 
an ideal floor covering for the exchange; 
and when one considers its extremely 
long life, neither is it costly. To always 
look its best, this linoleum must be kept 
well polished with good wax and should 
not be mopped frequently with water. A 
small power-driven waxer makes this 
a comparatively easy task, though the 
old strong-arm method may be used to 
advantage. Wax, if purchased in quan- 
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tities of five gallons or more at a time, 
is not expensive. Liquid wax is now 
generally considered the easiest to use. 

When plant and battery rooms have 
concrete floors which are not covered 
with battleship linoleum, rubber strips 
may be placed where pedestrian traffic 
is heavy and the remainder of the floor 
kept well painted. Special floor paint 
should always be used. Gray is gen 
erally the preferable color. 

I believe that signs have always been 
neglected in the telephone world. It 
does seem that every exchange should 
have a large outdoor sign, either illumi- 
nated or of the sparkler type so that it 
will be visible at night, mounted at the 
city limits on each of the main high- 
ways entering the city or town that the 
exchange serves. 

These signs, in addition to giving the 
name of the telephone company, should 
also make some mention of the desir- 
ability of calling the folks back home 
by long distance. 





Most telephone commercial office doors 
are equipped with one or more large 
sections of plate glass. The usual office 
designation can be placed on the out- 
side of the glass but I would cause to 
be lettered on the inside, so that every- 
one opening the door in leaving, could 
read the following: “Through this door 
pass the finest people on earth—our 
subscribers.” 

This simple phrase would do much 
toward creating a friendly feeling of 
the subscriber toward the company, for 
we all like to be told that we are num 
bered among the great, even though we 
ourselves know it to be an unqualified 
untruth. 

vy 


“Haywire” Line Joined 


to Government System 
Saskatchewan’s much-publicized rural 
“haywire” telephone line, built of odds 
and ends and maintained by ingenious 
users of the service who are farmers it 
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the vicinity, is to be joined to the gov- 
ernment-owned telephone system of that 
province, it is reported. 

Some 40 Canadian farmers and ranch- 
ers in southwestern Saskatchewan and 
United States agriculturalists in Mon- 
tana. directly across the international 
oundary, operate this line known as 
the Treelon-Patriot Telephone System. 


After two years’ operation, during 
whicl members communicated only 
among themselves, their home-made cir- 
cuit has been connected with the stand- 
ird Wire system, thus giving them direct 


communication with the outside world. 

Carrying out their ideas of self-ser- 
vice, some subscribers drove more than 
100 miles to cut trees for poles to con- 
nect the line with the Climax exchange 
of the Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
hone System. 

Operated on a mutual, non-profit mak- 
ing basis, no monthly account has ever 
on rendered by the little organization. 
The first and only charge made is for 
material with which to install a tele- 
phone in the subscriber’s home. Instal- 
lation is free and cost of material aver- 
ages about $8 for each set. 

Gus Richter, chief mechanic and traf- 
fic director, who installed most of the 
sets, said “old radio loudspeakers, a jug 
yf water and stray pieces of wire,” usu- 
illy are all he needs. 

\ switchboard is installed in the home 
i George Brown, who voluntarily puts 
through all calls. Many subscribers 
lack radios, but one more fortunate 
nember re-broadecasts over the line a 
daily feature including weather reports 
ind grain prices. 

An “amateur hour” is held at fre- 
quent intervals when each subscriber 
is expected to supply a program of his 
own invention for the entertainment of 
his fellow members of the “haywire” 
system. On some occasions a three-piece 

rechestra presents special programs. 


vyv 
English Translation of 
Last C. C. I. F. Meeting 


The translation into English of the 
proceedings of the latest plenary meet- 
ing of the Comite Consultatif Interna- 
tional Telephonique (C.C.I.F.) held in 
Budapest, Hungary, in 1934, (from the 
original French text) has recently been 
completed by the technical staff of the 
International Standard Electric Corp., 
ot London and New York. It has been 
published in one book of 650 pages (9% 
y 1242 ins.) by the Electrical and Ra- 
dio Publicity Service, Albion House, 
59, New Oxford street, London, W. C. L., 
ita price of 25/-. In the U. S. copies 
Will be forwarded upon receipt of $6 for 
each book, sent to Electrical Communi- 
cation, 67 Broad St., New York City, 
ms 2 

The outstanding work of the C.C.I.F. 
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Lower Maintenance Costs 
@rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand 


can be spliced and served without injury to the 
galvanizing. The heavy, uniform, pure zinc coating, 
applied by the @rapo Patented Process, is so 
adherent and so ductile that it defies sharp bend- 
ing and twisting. This insures corrosion-resisting 
joints, adds to the life of the wire and actually 
reduces maintenance costs .... Specify genu- 
ine @rapo Galvanized Steel Strand and 
Telephone Wire for all new and replace- 
ment work! They more than meet the most 
rigid specifications. .. . . 

Indiana Steel & Wire Company 
Muncie, - Indiana 


Telephone 
Wire 


Steel 
Strand 


Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand is first choice of 
leading utilities both for 
guying and for messen- 
ger cable. Photo from 
Peoples Telephone Co., 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 
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IN HOT WEATHER OR ICY COLD OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY 
Pin-Type Glass INSULATORS are OK for long life 


by seasonal or sudden temperature 
changes. They are homogeneous in 
character and possess only 
one coefficient of expan- 
sion. Write us about your 


@ There's no proving ground for in- 
sulators like actual service right up 
on the poles where nature 

can hammer away at them . 
winter and summer with 

cold, heat, rain, frost, wind requirements . . . Owens- 
and snow. That’s where Ys Illinois Glass Company, 
Hemingray Insulators have prooucts ~ Structural Materials Divi- 

\ 7 : . : 

proved they are unaffected . sion, Muacie, Indiana. 
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is in promoting and coordinating long 
distance telephone communication on 
an international scale. It is a consulta- 
tive, rather than an executive, body 
which acts in an advisory capacity by 
making the experience and technique of 
each member administration available 
to the others. 

Its recommendations are prepared in 
its commissions of rapporteurs, made 
up of experts on questions relating to 
telephone transmission, the protection 
of telephone lines against external dis- 
turbances and operating, maintenance 
and rate problems. These recommenda- 
tions are scrutinized and approved at 
the plenary meetings of the entire body, 
held every two years. 

The report of the proceedings of the 
most recent C.C.I.F. plenary meeting 
contains recommendations of principles 
concerning telephone transmission, 
standard reference systems and general 
rules for the layout and design of trans- 
mission systems (terminal, intermediate 
and line equipment); simultaneous op- 
eration of telephony and telegraphy in 
cable and coordination of radio teleph- 
ony and land wire systems. 

There is included in the publication a 
series of master specifications for cable, 
loading coils, repeaters and auxiliary 
apparatus. Rules are also given for pro- 
tective measures to be taken against 
high tension interference and electro- 
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lytic or chemical corrosion. One section 
is devoted to maintenance questions 
which are dealt with in considerable 
detail by descriptions and specifications 
of suitable measuring apparatus and ap- 
propriate testing methods and routines. 

Operating, traffic and tariff problems 
are governed by specific recommenda- 
tions contained in the fifth and last 
section. An exhaustive bibliography of 
English, French and German publica- 
tions, of which over 1,000 references are 
listed, is also included. 

This work gives a comprehensive ac- 
count of modern telephone communica- 
tion practices. It contains the accumu- 
lated experience and knowledge of lead- 
ing telephone experts of the world who 
have contributed to the work of the 
C.C.LF. and should prove a valuable 
reference for telephone engineers. 

The International Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee (C.C.I.F.) was formed in 
1925 by the more telephonically devel- 
oped European countries for the purpose 
of coordinating the international tele- 
phone service from a technical as well 
as an operating standpoint. One of the 
results was the increase in toll cable 
in Europe from 22,600 kilometers (14,- 
100 miles) in 1925 to 57,500 kilometers 

25,750 miles) in 1935, and the estab- 
lishment of efficient toll service between 
practically every country in Europe. 

With the commercial application of 
overseas radio-telephony the work of 
the C.C.LF. 


becomes of world impor- 
tance, its membership of 38 different 
countries, including telephone adminis- 
trations and companies of Argentina, 
Chili, China, Cuba, Mexico, Japan, 
South America and the United States 


of America. 
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Some Telephone Things 
I Didn’t Know Until Now 
3y Oscar WILL TELL 

That in some localities toll and rural 
line insulators are nicked and broken 
by flying gravel, kicked up by wheels 
of passing automobiles. Replacement 
with Pyrex insulators has in each case 
solved the problem. 

That simply by changing the type of 
ink used in printing telephone direc- 
tories, telephone companies are saving 
thousands of dollars a year. The use 
of the new ink enables them to re- 
process the paper and use it again. 
The new ink contains an organic com- 
pound which can be bleached easily. 
In some cases, as much as 80 per cent 
of the pulp has been found suitable for 
producing high grade white paper of 
sufficient quality for use in books. 

That the copper sulphate solution 
from old gravity type battery cells may 
be poured on the earth above ground 
electrodes to make them more effective. 
This solution permeates the earth and 

















Reader Enjoys 


“The Operators’ Corner” 

A telephone engineer stationed at an 
army post in California, has been a cop. 
stant reader of “The Operator's Corner” 
by Mrs. Mayme Workman, of Springfield, 
Ill., traffic supervisor of The [Iilinois 
Telephone Association since the weekly 
department was inaugurated in TreLepx. 
ONY a few years ago. In a recent letter 
to Mrs. Workman this reader says 

“I have been reading every on: 
your articles and, as ever, find them very 
helpful and educational. The article pub. 
lished in the July 4 issue, series No. 
247, was such a wonderful one and so 
well directed, that I had my copy of Tet- 
EPHONY tacked on the bulletin board for 
all the men here to read. It is applicable 
not only to operators but can be taken 
in any walk of life: Being on the job, 
doing what is laid out, and carrying out 
particular work to do. 

The July 4 article was so well directed 
that one of our men, who has been very 
lax in cooperating with his fellow work- 
ers, is now doing his part. In the event 
that he is not out on a social call him- 
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self, he is at the post and willing to 
help another who might want to leave 
for a few minutes. 

I really feel, Mrs. Workman, that this 
article contains information that will be 


remembered by telephone operators and 
all who have read it. After 
gone, I’m sure it can be found in note 
books and training books of many who 
will follow to carry on.” 


we are all 





improves the conductive value of the 
ground connection. 

That the modern electric hammer can 
be used effectively to drive ground rods 
To accomplish this, just remove the reg- 
ular drill chuck, insert the end of the 
ground rod; close the switch, hang on 
to the hammer and ride the rod into 
place. 

That loud-ringing harmonic extension 
bells are now available for use on har- 
monic party lines. This bell consists of 
a harmonic ringer and condenser mount 
ed in a suitable cast aluminum box and 
dispenses with the usual tuned relay 
and separate source of ringing current 
formerly used. 

That the new Union Pacific, nine-car 
streamline trains now under construc 
tion for use on the regular run betwee! 
Chicago and San Francisco, are being 
equipped with handset type, magnetic 
(self-powered) telephones. These 
powered telephones require no external 
current supply and are especially 
adapted to use on vibrating vehicles. 
This telephone equipment will provide 
intercommunication between the engine 
cab and any one of three other points 02 
the train, including the rear car 
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Commissions 


Rochester, N. Y., Company 
Protests Examiner Report 


e Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone 

( m July 31 protested to the Fed- 
‘ommunications Commission the 
recommendation of Davis G. Arnold, 
examiner, that the company be 
held subject to the commission’s juris- 
iction Such a status would necessi- 
te filing by the company of reports on 
its rates, earnings, accounts and corpo- 
history. 

e company contended it should be 
lassified as a “connecting carrier” and 
objected te Mr. Arnold’s finding that it 
was “deemed to be under indirect con- 

the Bell Telephone System. 
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A. T. & T. Co. Files 
Rate Reductions with FCC 


Rate reductions on long distance 
calls for distances of more than 240 
miles are provided for in a new sched- 
ust filed with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission by the Ameri- 
in Telephone & Telegraph Co., to be- 
e effective September 1. The result 
this rate reduction is expected to 
save telephone users of the country about 
$6,000,000 annually. In addition, simi- 
lar toll rate reductions to be made by 
many Bell associated companies will 
ring the saving to the public up to 
re than $7,350,000 a year, it is esti- 
s stated that this reduction, as 
well as the previous one last January, 
nade possible by the present upward 
trend in long distance usage and by the 
ting results from the Bell Sys- 
policy of continuous development 
and research to assure the public the 
ypaximum service at the lowest cost 
nsistent with the financial safety of 
usiness 
suring the past 10 years, (in the 
which seven reductions have 
ade in long distance rates), the 
m-to-station rate from New York 
San Francisco has been reduced from 
$16.50 ¢ $7.50 and the New York-Chi- 


go rate from $4.65 to $2.50. 

new schedule, just announced, 

educe the station-to-station day 
three minutes on a Washington- 

Cle and call from $1.45 to $1.30 and 
t te on a New York-San Francisco 
m $9 to $7.50. These reductions 

the day, night (7 p. m. to 4:30 

and all day Sunday rates for 
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Activities of 


and Courts 


both station-to-station and _person-to- 
person calls. 

In addition, under the new rates, the 
overtime charges on all person-to-per- 
son calls after six minutes of conver- 
sation will be the same as station-to-sta- 
tion overtime charges for the same dis- 
tances. This reduction will effect a sav- 
ing of as much as 20 per cent in the 
charge for some calls. 

The following table compares the pres- 
ent rates for three-minute station-to-sta- 
tion calls between New York and a 
number of other cities with those under 
the new schedule: 

Night 
Day Rate and Sunday 
Pres- Pro- Pres- Pro- 
ent posed ent posed 


Pittsburgh ...$1.50 $1.35 $ .85 $ .80 
Cleveland .... 1.80 1.60 1.05 95 
a ee 2.05 1.80 1.15 1.05 
Chicago ..... 3.00 2.50 1.65 1.45 
PPT 5.00 4.50 3.00 2.75 
errr 6.00 5.25 3.50 3.25 
San Francisco. 9.00 7.50 5.50 4.50 


The present and proposed rates for 
a three-minute, station-to-station call be- 
tween Chicago and several of the larger 
cities (See foregoing table for rate to 
New York) are as follows: 


Night 
Day Rate and Sunday 
Pres- Pro- Pres- Pro- 


ent posed ent posed 
$1.15 $0.75 $0.65 


St. Louis 





ae é 3.75 2.50 2.10 

Los Angeles.. 5.50 3.50 3.25 

DE. tnacce 1.10 .70 .65 

Minneapolis 1.40 90 85 
, 


Refund Claim of 
Birmingham, Ala., Denied 


The Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission overruled and denied the claim 
of the city of Birmingham, Ala., (on 
behalf of itself and telephone subscrib 
ers within the city) for reparation 
from the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for rentals collected un 
der rates found to be excessive and un- 
reasonable. 

The commission held that the city 
of Birmingham may not recover repa- 
ration in its own behalf, since during 
the period involved it received service 
either free of charge or at a special 
concession of 331/3 per cent below the 
regular tariff rates and was, therefore, 
unable to prove damages. It held, 
further, that reparation in this case 
may not be ordered since during the 
period involved the company had 
charged rates as required by an order 








BUILDING BOXES 





TYPE “E” 


Type “E" Boxes 
are equipped 
with Reliable 
type "E" ter- 
minal strips and 
maple fanning 
strips. Manufac- 
tured for stand- 
ard cables from 


10 to 200 pair. 





RELIABLE 


Electric Company 
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ol the commission made after notice 
and hearing, and resulting from a pro- 
ceeding for the 
into the 


existing 


purpose of inquiring 
previously 
determining just 
and reasonable rates for the future. 


reasonableness of 


rates, and 


The rate reduction order in question 
was handed 
April 2, 
tigation as a result of a complaint filed 
by the city of 


down by the commission 
1936, after launching an inves- 


Birmingham, March 29, 
1935. The commission, however, had 
denied the city’s amended petition for 
the impounding of 40 per cent of all 
sums collected by the 


telephone com- 


pany for service 


1, 1935. 


subsequent to April 


vy 


State-Wide Probe Into 
Arkansas Coin-Box Service 


The regulation of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., 
right to install coin-box telephones in 


which reserves the 


places of business where the subscribers 
permit the public to use the service, will 
be subject to inquiry at a hearing before 
the Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities in Little Rock on August 24. 
Announcement of the state-wide in- 
quiry into coin-box practices was made 
by the commission in connection with an 
order dismissing a motion which had 
been filed by Fort Smith, Ark., munici- 
pal authorities who sought dismissal of 
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WE USE RAY-O-VAC BATTERIES 
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RAY-O-VAC 
COMPANY 


Formerly FRENCH BATTERY CO. 


MADISON - WISCONSIN 






























3. No. 


necessary. 


20-minute intervals. 


the calling party. 





Answers to the Traffic Questions on Page 15 


1, Enter “ag (date),” in the “Special Instruction” space. 
calling party agrees to have you try the call at a specified time 
on the following day, enter “ag (time),” on the back of the ticket 
Both of these entries should be encircled. 


2. Please refer to the preface of these questions on page 15. 


4. Ona call to a direct circuit point, at the end of 20 minutes from 
the time the first BY report was received, in making an attempt 
to reach the called number, if you again receive a report of BY. 
ask the distant operator to verify the report. 
built-up circuit point, if, when making an attempt to reach the 
called number 20 minutes from the time the initial report of BY 
was received, if you receive a report of BY on this attempt, pro- 
ceed as on the first attempt, holding the circuit five minutes it 

If you receive a second report of BY on this attempt, 
ask the TTC operator to verify the report. 

5. The first, second and third subsequent attempts are made at 

The fourth subsequent attempt is made in 

one hour and thereafter the operator will proceed as directed by 


If the 


On a call to a 








an appeal taken by the telephone com- 


pany from an ordinance passed by the 
Fort Smith city commission making it a 
misdemeanor for the telephone company 
to refuse to install the type of telephone 
service wanted by the customer, or to 
install coin-box telephones in places of 
without the 
owner of the business. 


business consent of the 


The same rules of the telephone com- 
pany are in force in every other city 
Arkansas and 


the company serves in 


several complaints have been received 


by the commission from cities other 
than Fort Smith, where there has been 
considerable opposition to the rule re- 
lating to the company reservations in the 
case of the telephones in 


semi-public places. 


public and 


In dismissing the motion in the Fort 
Smith matter, the commission took the 
position that it has jurisdiction of an 
appeal by a utility from the enforcement 
of an ordinance passed by municipal au- 
thorities regulating the operation of a 
public utility. The commission order in 
addition to refusing to dismiss the tele- 
phone company’s appeal from the Fort 
Smith ordinance, also provides that the 
city shall not attempt to enforce the pro- 
vision of the ordinance pending final ac- 
tion by the commission on the appeal. 
The telephone company has been re- 
quired to post a bond to protect the city 
against damage as a result of the non- 
enforcement of the ordinance while the 
appeal is pending. 

The telephone company regulation 
which is to be subjected to the state- 
wide investigation follows: “Customer 
telephone service, as distinguished from 
public and semi-publiec telephone service, 





is furnished only for use by the cus- 
tomer, his family, employes or business 
associates, or persons residing in the 
customer's household, except as the use 
of the service may be extended to joint 
users. The telephone company has the 
right to refuse to install customer serv- 
ice or to permit such service to remain 
on premises of a public or semi-publi 
character when the instrument is so lo- 
cated that the public in general or pa 
trons of the customer may make use of 
the service. At such locations, however, 
customer service may be installed, pro- 
vided the instrument is so located that 
it is not accessible for public use.” 
Instances have been called to the at- 
tention of the commission where some 
“free tele- 


business houses advertise 


phones to attract customers. 
~ 


Louisville, Ky., Without 


Jurisdiction Over Rates 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals over- 
ruled the motion of the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to dissolve a temporary in- 
junction enjoining enforcement of at 
ordinance reducing the rates of the 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in that city. The court held that 
the 1934 act creating the Kentucky Pub- 
lic Service Commission divested the city 


Southern 


of the power to regulate rates and vested 
that power in the commission. The opin- 
ion says, in part: 

“In giving its consent in 1924, pursu- 
ant to section 201 of the Constitution, 
to the consolidation of the two compet- 
ing telephone companies then operating 
in the city, one under a franchise grant 
ed by the city and the other under 4 


TELEPHONY 














uis- 


‘ted 


pin- 





fra! se granted by the legislature in 
1886. the city did not acquire any greater 
power to regulate rates in the future 
than it had theretofore. The ordinance 


meré included and continued this 
righ It was not a right derived from 
the nstitution, but was one which had 
been granted to the city by the Legisla- 
ture 

TI amendment to section 201 of 
the nstitution adopted in 1917, per- 
mitting the consolidation of competing 
telephone companies with the consent 
of the railroad commission and of the 
cit which they operate, was not in- 
tended to authorize cities to attach con- 
ditions which would deprive the state 
of its inherent power to regulate rates. 

Conceding that the ordinance of 1924 
onstituted a contract which was bind- 


ing on the parties to the extent that it 
fixed specific rates for a definite period 
and that its obligations could not be 
impaired in that respect by legislative 
enactment, the only provisions of the 
ordinance involved in this proceeding 
are those relating to regulation of rates 
after the expiration of the fixed period. 

The power to regulate rates had been 
delegated to the city by the legislature, 
ind what it had given it could take 
way The act of 1934 which created 
the public service commission divested 
the city of the power to regulate rates 
and reposed that power in the commis- 


sion 


vyv 
Court Upholds Right 


to Remove Telephone 
The right of a telephone company to 
remove from a public business place a 
private telephone, if used generally by 
the public, was upheld by Judge Fre- 
mont Evans in a decision handed down 
June 24 in Berrien county circuit court, 
St. Joseph, Mich. The decision was 
handed down in the $15,000 suit filed by 
William Couvelis and John Muses, own- 
ers of the Harbor Lunch in Benton Har- 
er, and the state of Michigan against 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
Judge Evans, in his opinion, directed 
1 verdict of no cause for action in fa- 


vor of the telephone company. 

The company removed the _ private 
telephone at the Harbor Lunch on Oc- 
tober 10, 1934, on the grounds it was 
eing used for public purposes. The 
private telephone remained out 300 
days The Harbor Lunch _ telephone 


number was later removed from the 
telephone directory. Mr. Couvelis and 
Mr. Muses contended in their suit that 
they suffered a business loss through 
the telephone company’s action. 

Judge Evans sustained the conten- 
lions of former Circuit Judge Charles 
E. White, who represented the telephone 
company, that a statute of 1913, strict- 
ly penal in its terms, repealed by impli- 
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cation the statute of 1883 under which 
the restaurant operators and the state 
were suing. 

Judge Evans refused to hold with At- 
torney Charles W. Gore of Benton Har- 
ber, counsel for the plaintiffs, that a 
change of remedies would not abrogate 
the prior statute. 

The plaintiffs brought suit under an 
act of 1883 which provides a penalty of 
from $25 to $100 a day for failure of 
a telephone company to supply service 
to customers who pay for it. 

Judge Evans added, as an extra opin- 
ion, that although he considered the 
1913 act repealed the 1883 statute, still 
the private complainants, Couvelis and 
Muses, would have a remedy by suing 
for any business losses actually suffered 
from failure of the telephone company 
to provide service and to list the pri- 
vate number of the Harbor Lunch in 
the telephone directory. 

, 


Telephone Company Loses 
Damage Suit; to Appeal 


Miss Mildred Fox, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
was recently awarded $10,000 damages 
because in September, 1933, she was 
“knocked out” by a telephone belonging 
to the Keystone Telephone System. As 
Miss Fox explained it to a jury in Com- 
mon Pleas Court No. 2, she lifted the 
receiver of a telephone in a bakery. Sud- 
denly, there was a loud bang, and they 
carried her off to a hospital. She said 
the explosion affected her hearing and 
general health. 

It was testified the explosion was 
caused when a corroded police and fire 
alarm wire of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. broke and fell across other 
wires, joining a 2300-volt wire with one 
of the Keystone Telephone System. 

The jury ordered the telephone com- 
pany to pay the damages, at the same 
time exonerating other defendants, the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. and the city 
of Philadelphia. The telephone company, 
through its attorney, announced its in 
tention to appeal the case. 

..¢ 
Commission Amends Order 


on Stock Issuance 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on July 8, amended its order upon the 
application and showing of the Ohio As- 
sociated Telephone Co. that—instead of 
exercising the authority granted April 
28, 1933, to issue and sell at 90, $224,000 
worth of 6 per cent preferred stock to 
reimburse its treasury for uncapitalized 
capital expenditures, the proceeds there- 
after to be used to discharge $188,826 
indebtedness and to increase working 
capital $22,000—it had withheld the 
marketing of the issue until the present 
when it can negotiate the sale of the 


stock at par 





LIGHTNING 





Lightning surges travel at speeds 
ranging from 50,000 to 68,000 feet 
per second. 


It's not the speed that worries 
telephone men—It's the result of in- 
duced potentials on telephone 
circuits. 





Cook True Gaps will shunt to 
ground these destructive lightning 
surges, without permanently 
grounding the line. 


Cook No. 7 Arrester installed 4 
or 5 poles ahead of a protected 
terminal will keep fuses from open- 
ing up the circuit under normal 
lightning storm conditions. 


Cook No. 7 Arresters are fully 
equipped with True Gap Discharg- 
ers for five pairs or ten wires. 


For Your Protection Insist on Cook. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 
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PIN POSITIONAL CARD. 
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the interim, the company has sus- 
pended the payment of dividends upon 
utstanding preferred stock and 

é its earnings, instead of paying 
preferred stock dividends to discharge 


I 
thi indebtedness. The commission 
amended the order so as to recognize 


of the shares at par and pre- 

d that the excess proceeds, $22,440, 

he sed to provide uncapitalized plant 
ms, that $188,826 be credited to 
surplus available for dividends on pre- 
stock and the balance to working 


- 

Damage Suit for 
Service Failure Dismissed 
New York Court of Appeals, on 
July &. reversed the orders of the lower 
rt in the case of Emery, administra- 
vs. Rochester Telephone Corp., and 
denied the motion to strike out the sec- 
ond affirmative defense. Costs in all 
rts were ordered paid by the appel- 


The court held to be insufficient a 
complaint in an action by an adminis- 
trator against the telephone company 
alleging that the death of the decedent 
resulted from the company’s negligence 
in failing to complete a call for a physi- 
Cla! 


rr 


The court held that under the statute 


an action by an executor or adminis- 


for negligence or wrongful act 


or default, causing the death of a 
decedent, can be maintained only in 
cases in which it could have been 
brought by the deceased had he sur- 
vived and that if the decedent in the 
instant case had survived, the company 
would not have been liable since all 
harm done to decedent, if any, was re- 
lievable pain or emotional distress suf- 
fered because of non-attendance of phy- 
sician and nothing in the pleading def- 
initely suggests such a result of defend- 
ant’s nonfeasance. 

In. any case, the court continued, it 
is clear that a telephone company can- 
not be deemed to have assumed respon- 
sibility for special damage of that kind 
where the company did not have notice 
of so great a risk of failure of its 
service. Since there would thus have 
been no liability of the defendant had 
the decedent survived, it follows that 
the plaintiff had no case under the death 
statute. 

No opinion was expressed by the 
court as to the company’s defense of 
exemption from liability by reason of 
the provision set forth to that effect in 
its contract with telephone subscribers. 


vy 
Nebraska Commission Ex- 


tends Regulation Activities 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, for the first time in its history, 
has assumed control of rates and service 





of municipal lighting plants where these 
give rural service. The state supreme 
court recently held that the commission 
clearly had power from the legislature 
to supervise rural rates. 


The commission, in ordering the vil- 
lage of Salem to reduce its rural rates, 
said that logic and reason dictated that 
the lawmakers intended to protect the 
farmer from high rates of all power 
companies for service, whether the 
plants were operated privately or pub- 
licly. 

This drew a declaration from the of- 
ficers of the league of municipalities 
to the effect that the commission was 
inching its way along to control of 
municipal rates and accounting, accus- 
ing Commissioner Bollen, who wrote the 
opinion, of having been trying for such 
control ever since he came on the com- 
mission. Mr. Bollen was backed by 
Commissioner Maupin, with Commis- 
sioner Drake urging greater caution on 
the part of the commission if it intended 
to take on such formidable opponents of 
public control as the municipalities with 
electric lighting plants. 

Mr. Bollen said that the rates for 
rural service could be fixed only after 
ascertainment of the costs incurred by 
the municipality in manufacturing and 
distributing current. This would give 
the commission power to look into the 
books of the municipal plants, which the 
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448 Pages 











Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern 
communication systems. This book presents not only 
theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest 
standards. 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 


$5.00 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


engineering 
The communi- 


6 by 9 








TELERING 


ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 


Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 





ONLY ONE CONTACT! 


PRICE $44.00 EACH 
F. O. B. Elyria 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INnc., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone service. 
Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 


Current Consumption 


negligible. 


Positively No Radio 
Interference 


Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 
to Telephone Ringing Cur- 
rent. 


You can always depend 
upon our full co-operation 
and prompt service. 
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Rates for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
' in this section 
furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


operators have sought for years to keep 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
Phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago 











CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 





Lenz Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago—Estab- 
lished 1904—telephone and switchboard 
cords for all makes of equipment, 
braided and lead-covered telephone ca- 
ble, flame-proof jumper wire, interior 
telephone wire, switchboard wire. 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords. Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel. President. 
has devoted over 40 vears to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
, Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red 
poles 


cedar 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas — Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 











H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red 


Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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from the scrutiny of regulatory bodies. 

Meanwhile the village of Salem came 
back with a motion for rehearing in 
which it demanded that before the com- 
mission attempts to fix rural rates for 
service from municipal plants it should 
ascertain costs of manufacture and dis- 
tribution; and that in fixing a rate basis 
it take into account the same factors 
that would be used were the service be- 
ing supplied by a private company, in- 
cluding taxes, interest, depreciation, 
fair return and a reasonable profit on in- 
vestment. 

This is a complete reversal of the 
usual attitude of municipal plants 
towards public regulation. 

7 
Compensation Decision 


Stirs Insurance Companies 

A recent decision of the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court on liability for workmen’s 
compensation has stirred insurance cir- 
cles in that state. The injured man was 
employed on river improvement work. 
He made his contract of employment in 
Iowa, and the work on which he was 
employed was being supervised from 
headquarters on the Iowa side of the 
river. It merely happened that he was 
on the Nebraska side when hurt. 

The court held that the Nebraska law, 
which is more favorable to that of 
Iowa, applied. In seeking a rehearing, 
the insurance company alleges that this 
is a complete reversal of the court’s pre- 
vious position, it having held that where 
a contract was made in Nebraska and 
the worker was injured in another state 
the Nebraska law governed. 

7 7 
Damage Suit Dismissed 


in “Free Service” Case 

Ohio telephone companies cannot give 
one resident free service or a rate lower 
than it gives others, Judge Hector S. 
Young ruled recently in common pleas 
court at Marion where the Ohio Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. won a judgment of 
$105 for a back bill. 

The client, M. E. Miller, complained 
the company promised him free service 
if he permitted it to install a pole on 
his property and that after two years 
the company sent him a bill and discon- 
nected his telephone when he refused to 
pay. Judge Young dismissed Mr. Miller's 
suit for $2,999 damages, saying the con- 
tract with the company was illegal. 

vv 
Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

July 31: New long distance sched- 
ule filed by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., providing for reducing 
rates for distances of more than 240 
niles, affecting day, night and all-day 








Sunday rates for both station-to-station 
and person-to-person calls. In additioy 
the new schedule provides that over. 
time charges on the latter classificatig, 
shall be the same as on the former after 
six minutes of conversation. The ney 
schedule will become effective Septem. 
ber 1. 


Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 

July 21: Order issued approving the 
sale of three small exchanges of th, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to L 
R. Hagin, effective as of February 
The exchanges are located at Mineral 
Springs, Ozan and Washington. 

July 21: Order issued authorizing the 
Scuthwest Arkansas Telephone & Power 
Co. to abandon a rural telephone ling 
between Sheridan and Prattsville 

August 24: Hearing in Little Rock in 
the statewide investigation of the regu- 
lation of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., which reserves the right to instal] 
coin-box telephones in places of busi- 
ness where the public is given access 
to the service. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

July 18: Application filed by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. ask- 
ing authority to take over formally and 
operate the properties of the Emporia, 
Sabetha and Paola telephone companies. 
These are the three companies built up 
and operated by the late Warren W. Fin. 
ney of Emporia. The Bell already owns 
the common stock of all three com- 
panies. The application lists the value 
of the common stock of the Emporia 
Telephone Co. at $428,810; the Sabetha 
Telephone Co., $64,000; the Paola Tele 
phone Co., $27,000. 


Kentucky Public Service Commission 

July 20: The city of Louisville, 
through Special Counsel George Slaaff, 
appeared before the commission at 
Frankfort and petitioned it to set an 
early hearing in the rate case against 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. 

The rate compromise offered by the 
company, which amounts to about an} 
per cent cut, does not satisfy the city 
of Louisville, which believes the rates 
there are about 40 per cent too high. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 

July 31: Approval granted applica 
tion of I. W. Bonta to sell and Curtis 
E. Price to purchase the telephone ex 
change in Wheaton. 

July 31: Approval granted applica 
tion of the Pleasanton Telephone Co. to 
issue and sell shares of its series D pre 
ferred stock. 

New York Public Service Commission 
July 31: New long distance schedule 
affecting intrastate rates filed by the 
New York Telephone Co. The schedule 
is similar to that filed with the FCC by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for interstate long distance rates 
and also becomes effective September 1. 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

July 27: Pleading that it is ‘desir- 
ous of increasing its rates for the rea 
son that the existing rates and charges 
do not afford a fair return upon the 
value of: its property used and useful 
and exclusively devoted to the furnish: 
ing of telephone service to its subscrib- 
ers,” the New Burlington Mutual Tele 
phone Co. petitioned the commission for 
authority to revise its rate schedule. 

July 29: The Warren Telephone Co. 
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JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part cf twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 














Baker, Walsh & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1921 


Specialists in Telephone Financing 


CHICAGO 


29 So. La Salle St. Tel. Randolph 4553 




















Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 0/81 


s 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 


Inquiries invited 








ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 








JOHN C. LARKIN AND COMPANY 


ag | 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Prefessional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 











authorized to amend its schedule effec- 
tive August 1 so as to extend the dis- 
count period from 10 to 15 days and to 
make rentals payable for service out- 
side of the municipal limits of Warren, 
Phalanx and Newton Falls, monthly in- 
stead of quarterly. 

July 31: Reductions in long distance 
intrastate rates, similar to those pro- 
vided in schedule filed with the FCC 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for interstate points, are contained 
in schedule filed by the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., to become effective Septem- 
ber 1, 

September 10: Hearing on petition 
filed July 27 by the Ohio Central Tele- 
phone Co., pleading for authority to 
abandon its central exchange office at 
Iberia in Morrow county and that it be 
permitted to serve that area by party 
lines from its Mt. Gilead exchange. The 
petition set forth that the Iberia ex- 
change serves but 44 subscribers and 
that the territory will not develop addi- 
tional business, resulting in unprofit- 
able operation. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


July 18: Order issued dismissing the 
request of seven rural residents near 
Burlington for an order requiring the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. to serve them 
at its Burlington exchange, offering all 
customers of the Burlington, Brighton 
& Wheatland Telephone Co. within 3% 
miles of Burlington, including the seven 
petitioners, the option of having their 
calls switched to the Burlington ex- 
change and paying the same $2 rate as 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. rural custom- 
ers do, or of remaining connected to the 
Wheatland exchange of the smaller com- 
pany, paying $1.25 a month, and in ad- 
dition 3 cents on each call into Burling- 
ton. The Wisconsin company is to get 
62.5 cents a month per customer for the 
switching service. 

July 27: Order issued making perma- 
nent unlimited free connection of cus- 
tomers of Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Merrimack and Sumpter’ with the 
Prairie du Sac-Sauk City exchange of 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co., pro- 
vided experimentally in the last year. 

“Company officials and representa- 
tives of the subscribers have stated that 
the unlimited service has worked out 
satisfactorily with the subscribers and 
that it is desired to continue this serv- 
ice,” the order stated. 

“Reports of calls made shows that 
granting of the unlimited service has 
not resulted in any material increase in 
calls between the two companies,” the 
commission commented. 

July 27: Wisconsin Telephone Co. or- 
dered to extend service to Elmer C. 
Hembrook, town of Vernon, Waukesha 
county. 

July 27: Order issued authorizing that 
“depression” rates of the Mauston Tele- 
phone Co., the Winnebago County Tele- 
phone Co. of Oshkosh, and the Cazeno- 
via Telephone Co. be continued. 











TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


@ will give you service 
which will be pleasing 


Il 











AUGUST 8, 1936 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
- 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
SY abictalelel-lac Me bicle-hilelil; 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
and 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 








a Iting Teleph Engineer 


“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 








BURGESS 


WANS pattery 


Inland Equipment Co., Distributor, Max F. Hosea, President, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION | 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 




























SUBSCRIBER 
BILLS 


PRICED BY SIZE 


It’s cheaper to buy your subscriber 
bills by size. Any copy you want. No 
extra charge for padding, perforating, 
or punching. Send a sample for prices. 


TELEPHONE 
PRINTING 


We operate the largest printing plant 
in the world devoted exclusively to tele- 
phone printing We have standard forms 
in stock covering every phase of tele- 
phone accounting and office records. We 
can do your telephone printing better 
because we know the telephone business 

We can save you money—send a sam- 
ple for price. 

See your “Suttle Salesman” for further 
information. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 

























SPECIAL 
No. 1 Buffalo Wire Grips, like new, takes 
up to No 6 wire—$1.00 each; Cable Cars 
Complete—$4.50 each; Swinging Door 
Telephone Booths—$18.50 each; 10-ton 
Simplex Reel Jacks—$7.50 each; 3 No. 102 
Dynamometers—$15.00 each; 4-ft. Duct 
Rods—$1.75 doz. Prices F.0.B. Chicago. 
W. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ml. 































RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


e 
MAGNETO 
Desk sets 
Wall sets 


Hand sets 
Piece parts—all types 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















New Style Pocket Detecto-Meters 


Voltage .0 to 1.5. 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohms. 
With zere adjust 


7 STEWART 
BROS. 


Ottawa, Ill. 











PEARL 
Life-time 


Drop-Wire 

BRACKETS 
Save time, eliminate trouble. Hot galvanized | 
screw-hooks and malleable castings are separ- } 
able and indestructible. Standard 2-groove por- | 
celain. Stocked by + a Manufacttrers. 
WM. H. PEARL CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 






































POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Position as chief engineer, 
construction superintendent or manager. 
Seven years’ engineering with Bell. Six- 
teen years’ engineering, construction and 
managing with Independents. Would like 
connection with progressive Independent 
company who would appreciate compe- 
tence, aggressiveness and loyalty. Have 
clear record. Best references. Address 
8516, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—Commercial 
representative, 7 years with Bell System, 
university graduate, age 32, capable, ag- 
gressive, thoroughly familiar with busi- 
ness office and sales practices. Address 
8483, care of TELEPHONY. 





ENGINEER and plant superintendent, 
eleven years Bell and Independent experi- 
ence, university graduate, age 33, capable 
of handling plant and personnel problems 
in practical and progressive manner, de- 
sires position with greater opportunity for 
advancement. Address No. 8465, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





ATTENTION telephone company ex- 
ecutives! Here is a qualified young tele- 
phone man, age 31, with excellent connec- 
tions and references. He has had excep- 
tional training and experience with Inde- 
pendent companies, traffic, commercial and 
central office management. Desires to 


make a change to a company appreciating | 


competence and loyalty. Address 8529, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


COMPANIES contemplating buying 
Strowger Automatic Equipment are offered 
the services of trustworthy dial system en- 
gineer. Address 8526, care of TELEPHONY. 








HELP WANTED 


GENERAL BOOKKEEPER by Inde- 
pendent telephone system operating in Ohio. 
Must be experienced with telephone ac- 
counting practices as prescribed by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Send full 
details and photo to Box 8551, care of 
TELEPHONY 


Condensed 
News 


Franchises 


West Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The eit 
council recently adopted an ordinang 
granting to the Associated Telephon 
Co. a 21-year telephone and telegrap) 
franchise in West Los Angeles. 

The franchise includes permission 
“construct and maintain a general tele 
phone and telegraph business, and t 
construct a system and plant for trans 
mission of sound, signals, et by 
means of electricity, over and along 
streets in the West Los Angeles area 


Telephones 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND—A _ gain of 6,6 
telephones during the first six months 
of this year is reported by the Ind 
ana Bell Telephone Co. A steady in 
crease in telephones since 1933 has re 
sulted in regaining 30 per cent of the 
loss suffered from 1930 to 1933, officials 
reported. Long-distance business als 
continues to show steady improvement 
it was stated. 

New York, N. Y.—General Telephone 
Corp. reports for its subsidiaries a gain 
of company-owned stations of 596 for 
the month of June, 1936, or 19/100 per 
cent, compared with a gain of 151 sta 
tions, or 5/100 per cent for the mont) 
of June, 1935. The gain for the first 
six months of 1936 totals 10,555 ste 
tions, or 3.38 per cent, compared with 
a gain of 6,575 stations, or 2.19 per cent 
for the first six months of 1935. The 
subsidiaries now have in operation 
total of 322,873 company-owned sta 
tions. 

CoLtumsus, Onto—Telephone installe 
tions in Columbus during June maiée 
the best showing for that month since 
1932, according to Paul W. Denning 
district commercial manager for the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. The number 
of telephones installed during the month 
was 1,320 as compared with 1,058 it 
June, 1935; 940 in June, 1934; 710 in 
June, 1933, and 837 in June, 1932. 

While the disconnections for the 
month of June were the highest for an} 
month of June since 1932, the net result 
for the month this year as compared 
with June, 1935, showed a decline @ 
only four telephones. This compare 
with a net loss of 82 in June last year 
£10 in June, 1934; 559 in June, 1% 
and with 1,663 in June, 1932. 


Miscellaneous 


TempLe TERRACE, Fta.—The townfolk 
of Temple Terrace, near Tampa, alt 
proud of their one-man telephone com 
pany, which recently moved into new 
stucco quarters built entirely by P. 
Thomas, who is president, general mat: 
ager, lineman and night operator Mr 
Thomas has finished adjusting the nev 
equipment in the building and is read! 
to serve his 57 subscribers. 

Atpany, Itt.—Gerald Hill, Fulto 
school instructor, has been hired ® 
manager of the Albany Telephone © 
to succeed Floyd E. Wilson who 
signed, effective August 1 Harolt 
White was hired as lineman. Mr. ale 
Mrs. Wilson moved to Moline. 
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